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Series 900 Combo 
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Coming your way! A complete new line 


of school furniture in keeping with today's teaching 





methods and objectives. Shown, the Combo 


desk and chair designed as an integral unit... 


Series 1410 Instructor's Desk with Series 800 Chair 


controls aisle traffic, groups front to front for 





two-student working areas, provides liberal and 
comfortable working facility. 


For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 


BOWLUS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


1015 North Broadwa 
Pittsburg, Kansas 






american desk manufacturing co. 7769 temple, texas 
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NEW UNIFIED 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


\ complete program that 
gives boys and girls the op- 
portunity to acquire the facts, 
skills, and attitudes necessary 
for responsible citizenship. 
Up-to-date with maps and 
Alaska 
Hawai, Many helps for the 


information on and 
teacher: ask about the unique 
\NNOTATED TEACHER’S 
EDITIONS! 





Completely revised 


WORKING TOGETHER 


BOOKS IN THE SERIES 
Billy's Friends 
Billy’s Neighbors 
Working Together 
Exploring Near and Far 
Exploring Our Country 


Exploring American Neighbors 


Exploring the Old World 


HARRY SOPER 
Box 61, Columbia 


FOLLETT 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 











STORY OF CEMENT 
SHOWN IN NEW FILM 


A new 16mm sound motion picture, 


“From Mountains to Microns,” is now 
available on free loan to interested 
groups. The 25-minute color film 
shows how jet runways, rocket 
launching pads, highways and dams 
are built with cement. 

Prints can be obtained on free loan 
by contacting Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service, 3 East 54th St., New 
York City or its regional film librar- 
ies. Also available free is the 1T- 
minute color film, “Building a High- 
way.” 


BOOK ON ARITHMETIC 
IN FLIGHT PUBLISHED 

“The Arithmetic of Flying,” a sev- 
enth and eighth grade arithmetic 
source unit, introduces pupils and 
teachers to arithmetic as it applies 
to the world of flight. 

Problems include those encountered 
daily by airplane pilots—arithmetic 
situations relating to altitude, air and 
ground speeds and others. Arithmetic 
skills such as addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division are in- 
volved in the solution of these prob- 
lems. 

The book is available at 50 cents 
per copy from the National Aviation 
Education Council, 1025 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


TELEPHONE COMPANY 
OFFERS FREE PROGRAMS 


Science demonstrations, telephone 
talks, teaching aids and telephone 
films are available free on request 
from Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., 1010 Pine St., St. Louis. 

The programs include speakers, il- 
lustrated programs on telephone us- 
age or a speaker to discuss any local 
telephone project, the company re- 
ports. 


NEW SAFETY FILM 
BEING DISTRIBUTED 

Teen-age drivers will enjoy learn- 
ing safe and sane driving techniques 
and attitudes from a new entertain- 
ing safety film, “Tommy Gets the 
Keys,”’ now available to schools. 

The 1314-minute film is scheduled 
for distribution to television stations 
this fall. Endorsed by the National 
Safety Council, the film covers high 
points of an ideal training program 
and offers one answer to the national 
problem of highway safety by en- 
couraging proper training for young 





drivers. 

Arrangements for showings may be 
made through local B. F. Goodrich 
representatives. 


MATERIALS FOR 
GRADES 7-12 

Free materials for those teaching 
general science, social studies, voca- 
tional guidance, chemistry and eco- 
nomics can be furnished in most cases 
in classroom quantities with several 
available in student quantities by the 
Missouri Oil Council. 

The aids now in general distribution 
for grades 7-12 (although emphasis 


is on grades 9-12) include the fol- 
lowing: 
Facts About Oil—a handbook of 


information on the history of the oil 
industry. 

Teacher's Resource Reference—a 
booklet describing the available ma- 
terials. 

Maps—The Western Hemisphere 
and The World are physical maps, 
33 x44 inches, depicting major geo- 


graphical features of the earth, in- 
cluding marine sedimentary basins 
and major oil and gas producing 
areas. 

Charts—Science in the Search for 
Oil—It illustrates the formation of 
oil during four geologic periods. 

Transportation Since 775 it 


shows that Drake's well, brought in 
at Titusville, Pa., in 1859, was the 
forerunner of an industry whose prod- 
ucts eventually provided new energy 
sources for railroads and ships, and 
led to development of the automobile 
and airplane. The chart represents 
the history of transportation on land, 
by rail, on water and in the air. 

Student Booklets—There’s a 
for You in the Oil Industry. 


Place 
This 


booklet describes a wide variety of 
oil jobs for which students may 
qualify. 


Petroleum in Our Age of Science 
Geology and nature of oil. 

Classroom aids Two maps and 
two charts have been developed for 
use by teachers in senior high school 


classes. They are designed for a 
variety of uses. The maps are de- 
scribed above. The charts are on 


distillation and the chemistry of pe- 
troleum refining. A student booklet 
also is available on the Chemistry of 
Petroleum. 

Teachers may obtain information 
on these and other services by writ- 
ing D. G. Spencer, Missouri Oil Coun- 
cil, 208 Madison St., Jefferson City, 
Missouri. 
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vick, easy way 


Picture of your 
band, team or 
class here... 















to raise money for your school 


ARY, 


Community Projects Dept. 


Fastman, Ga. 


1960 






—------------5 


ee 4 
STUCKEY’S, INC., Community Projects Dept., Eastman, Ga. ; 
Rush us information on your “Personalized” plan for raising funds, | 

and show how we can make amount of money checked below. | 
Check Amt. Name— _ —_— | 
you want | 
to raise: Address_ | 
[] $250 City — Zone State I 
7 oe N f School ; 
Oo $1,000 ame o choo —_ i 
Cc) $ ———EE Approx. No. students who will sell | 
; 


Works like magic! Townspeople and school patrons buy with 
tremendous enthusiasm when students sell Stuckey’s famed 
Pecan Log or Chocolate Nut Clusters in boxes “personalized” 
with photo of your group. $1 and 50¢ sellers with generous 
profit. Sure way to raise money in a hurry for band uniforms 
or instruments, athletic goods, gym construction, class trips, 
visual aid equipment, etc. No advance money required—pay 
after sale. Right now best time for quick success. Airmail 
coupon today for details. No obligation. 
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1960 SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


lYO@OO 


SUMMER 
SESSION 








Stimulating study un- 
der renowned scholars 
and scientists 


Lecture series by emi- 
nent authorities 


Summer-long creative 
arts program 


Mountain recrea- 
tion pleasures in the 
magnificent Rockies. 


Living accommodations 
in handsome University 
residence halls, 


1960 SUMMER SESSION 


Plan your summer fo in- 

clude one or more of the 

following terms: 

Full Summer Session— 
June 17 - August 26 

First Five-Week Term— 
June 17 - July 22 


The Four-Week Curriculum 


Workshop— 
June 27 - July 22 


First Three-Week Term— 
July 5 - July 22 


Second Three-Week Term— 
July 25 - August 12 


Second Five-Week Term— 
duly 25 - August 26 





Dean of the Summer Session 
McKenna |4 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado 


Please send Summer Session 


Bulletin 
Name 
Street Address — \ a 
City = oe ee 
State 


NIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


MAIL TODAY! 








UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


U 





SHERIDAN 

Elementary: Mrs. E. G. Allee, 1st; 
and Joseph de la Cruz, 4th and 5th. 

High School: Ray Keever, superin- 
tendent; Kenneth Miller, Principal, 
Music, and DT; Mrs. James Johnson, 
E; Wayne Winstead, PE; H and Citi- 
zenship; and Raymond W. Arthur, 
AG. 


RURAL, CAPE GIRARDEAU CO. 
Gladys Duff, 1st; Byrcha Dean, 
2nd; and Anita Martin, 4th; R-4 Ele- 
mentary. 
Wanda Wright, Grade 5-8, Mar- 
quette, and Anna Nebel, Grades 1-8, 
Abernathy. 


HUNTSVILLE 

Elementary: Mary Harris, 5th; 
Grace Sipes, 6th; and Betty Seidt, 
3rd. 


High School: Daniel Callahan, PE, 
Coach, American H; Robert Fischer, 
SS; Sally Henry, E; Katie Hinch, CS; 
and James Evans, SC and BI. 


CAINSVILLE R-1 

Charles David Fischer, Superin- 
tendent; J. Winfred Galbreath, Prin- 
cipal and M; Max Miller, VA; Rich- 


ard Glaspie, PE and Coach; and 
Wilda Felter, CS. 
EUREKA 


Margaret Armistead, Charles Bob- 
bitt, Gail Bryan, Carole Cheek, Jack 
Day, Sandra Fridley, Hilda Geibler, 
Pauline Hafner, Olive Heidolph, Don 


B. Jones, Blanche Kimball, JoAnn 
Kimbrough, Wilbert McKinney, Lil- 
lian McMullin, Laura Martin, Mal- 
com Meyer, Thomas Penn, Richard 
Pennycuick, Barbara Reimherr, and 
Alva Smith. 
WARRENSBURG 

Elementary: James E. Thomas, Sr., 
PE; Velma Clark, 3rd; and Eliza- 


beth Hunt, 6th. 

High School: Mrs. Helen K. Benson, 
CS; John Denham, E; Bonna Del 
Fisher, E and SS; Frances Hartman, 
M; Richard Petre, M and SC; Roger 
Smith, Citizenship and World H; and 
James West, E, J and Citizenship. 


VANDALIA 
Anita Allee, Jane Fitzgerald, Rosa 
Freeburg, Wayne Hughes, Erma Led- 


better, Floyd Ledbetter, R. C. Led- 
better, June Newlin, Betty Stone, 
Herbert Stuhlman, F. E. Tate, Rita 
Maiden and Martha Simpson. 
HAMILTON 

Mrs. Mildred Simpson, 4th; Mrs. 
Elsie Vance, 5th; Tom Mounter, SC 


and M; and John Himmelberg, VA. 
JOPLIN 


Elementary: Barbara Covert, Irene 
Waltman, Grace Morris, Joan Boyd, 
Ina Lee Garrison, Clarence M. Snipes, 
Vivian W. Remillard, Irene Cline, 
Alene Pogue, Kay E. Ashcraft, Flor- 
ence Frye, Josephine Seymour, Elaine 


Louise Cobb, Lucille Marie Boothe, 
and Thelma Dotson. 

Junior High: Martha June Mont- 
gomery, Clifford E. Johnson, Joan 
Sale, Berry Don Robertson, Jon D. 
Hershberger, Bobbie Z. Short, Helen 


T. Boles, Robert L. Zilliox, and Don- 
ald Lee Reniker. 

Senior High: Mary Ella Filewood, 
Claude Ronald Amos, John A. Wil- 
lingham, William Stipp, Jackie D. 
McConnell, Patrice L. Noel, Otto E. 
Pohnka, Adelyn D. Horst, Carol L. 
Atkinson, and Janice Braden. 

Junior College: Douglas B. Lan- 
drith, Kenneth M. Johnson, Grace C. 
Mitchell, and Lucille Pohnka. 


SCIENCE TEACHERS 
FORM INTEREST CLUB 


A group of science teachers formed 
the Classroom Science Teachers’ Club, 
Nov. 11, at the Intermediate School 
in Liberty. 

The club plans to meet regularly 
in the interest of exchange and pro- 


motion of scientific ideas. Officers 
elected are: President, D. D. Burr, 
Intermediate School, Liberty; Vice- 


president, Joe Wright, Northgate 
Junior High, North Kansas City; Sec- 
retary, Pearl T. Tate, Blue Springs 
Junior High. 

All interested teachers of science, 
both elementary and secondary were 
invited to attend the meeting Dec. 2 
at Northgate Junior High, 2117 East 
48th, North Kansas City. 


PRINCIPALS PLAN 
UPCOMING MEETINGS 


“Developing the Competencies of 
the Elementary School Principals in 
the Field of Guidance in the Ele- 
mentary School,”’ will be the theme 
of the Missouri State meeting of the 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals Feb. 8 and 9 in Columbia. 

The national meeting of the Depart- 
ment will be held March 26-30 in 
St. Louis. 

A luncheon meeting of the DESP 
was held at the York Hotel in St. 
Louis in conjunction with the State 
Teachers meeting Nov. 6. 

These meetings, along with section- 
al and district meetings throughout 
the state, indicate that the current 
year will be filled with purposeful 
and rewarding activities for DESP 
members. 

All elementary principals are urged 
to join the state organization. 

Clip the following notice and send 
it, along with your dues, to Justyn 
L. Graham, secretary-treasurer, 
DESP, Minnie Cline School, Savan- 
nah, Mo. 

Enclosed is the amount of $2, my 
dues for 1959-60. 


Name 
School 


Address 
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Boothe, 
e Mont- 
n, Joan 0 6. 
Jon D. “4 
an The Goose or the Golden Eggs 
nd Don- 
ilewood, 
A. Wil- 
ckie D. 
Otto E Dear Member: NN 
arol L. 
3. Lan- | . ° 
ay Mr. Aesop in his famous fables told us about a goose 
that laid golden eggs. If you were lucky enough to own 
such a goose which would you insure—the eggs, or the 
goose? 
formed ' 
# Com, Maybe you'd insure both, but after a bit of thought, we think you'd decide to insure 
hool 
— the goose. The eggs, valuable as they would be, could always be replaced so long as 
os you had the goose. If the goose strayed or was stolen you could only live on the eggs you 
nd pro- Pe a 
Officers had ‘‘stored up”. 
. Burr, 
Vice- 
rehguate Your income is likened to Aesop's goose. It provides golden eggs everyday of your 
ob von life—food, clothes, education, your automobile, your home, your bank account, vacation 
money, household appliances, furs, cameras, rings, etc.; you probably insure these golden 
science, : , 
y were eggs, but do you insure the goose that makes all these eggs possible? 
Dec. 2 
7 East 
LOSE YOUR INCOME AND YOU LOSE ALL! How long could you go on without 
income if you were disabled? Weeks, months, 
years? Shouldn't you insure this income so that 
; “life can go on as before’’ when disability 
1es oO . 
pals in strikes? 
e Ele- 
theme f 
of the Our MSTA Group Insurance provides you 
School ' 
sn with a weekly income to pay your bills while 
> ge you are disabled by either accidents or sickness 
a in . . . 
plus . . . low cost Hospital-Surgical and Major 
gf Medical Protection is also available if you so 
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State desire. 
ction- 
aghout Insure the Goose... Not the kLggs! 
urrent 
oseful 
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AelRN : I am a member of MSTA and eligible for MSTA protection. Please send me full information 
> may ; about MSTA’'s low-cost protection plan. ; 
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1 NAME 
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| ADDRESS 
: ' 
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proud 


to 








announce 


TIEGS-ADAMS 


Social Studies Series Revised 


The country’s most popular social-studies series is better than ever in 
this new revision of books 1-6 with . . . UP-TO-DATE content ... a 
strong GEOGRAPHY program . an extensive MAP program .. . 
geography DICTIONARIES . . . a great variety of EXERCISES and 
ACTIVITIES . . . INTERLEAVED teachers’ editions of the first two 


books COMPLETELY REVISED teachers’ manuals NEW 
workbooks . . . and an ADDITIONAL NEW TEXT—Understanding 
Latin America. Be sure to write for more information about this new 


revision. 


GINN AND COMPANY :::~> 


Cliff R. Keisker, 403 Anderson St., Warrensburg, Mo.; Bill M. Williams, 5455 Delmar Blvd., 
St. Lovis 12, Mo.; J. Wendell Jeffries, 826 Brookfield Ave., Brookfield, Mo.; Leland C. Smith, 
Box 31, Houston, Mo. 











Something Extra 


. . . for the teacher 


.. . for their students. 


The New I Learn To Write, grades 1-8 


Teachable 
Challenging 
Interesting 


... the Sensible solution to writing. 


E. C. SEALE & CO., INC. 


1053 E. Fifty-fourth Street 
Indianapolis 20, Indiana 


Examination Copies sent on request 








JANUARY 


i) 
“| 


30 


Missouri Music Educators Asso- 
ciation Convention and Clinic, 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Jan. 7-9, 1960. 

Missouri Association of School 
Administrators Winter Meeting, 
University of Missouri, Jan. 
14-15, 1960. 

NEA Regional Instruction Con- 
ference, Louisville, Ky., Jan. 27- 
30, 1960. 

National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, joint meeting with 
the Mathematical Association of 
America, Chicago, Illinois, Jan. 
30, 1960. 


FEBRUARY 


4 


Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, South Central Regional 
Meeting, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Feb. 4-6, 1960. 

Department Elementary School 
Principals of MSTA Meeting, 
Columbia, Feb. 8-9, 1960. 
American Association of School 
Administrators, National Conven- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J., Feb. 
13-17, 1960. 

Audio-Visual Instruction Depart- 
ment, NEA, Annual Convention, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 29-March 
4, 1960. 


MARCH 


11 


tN 
i) 


Northeast District Teachers As- 
sociation Meeting, Kirksville, 
March 11, 1960. 

Southeast District Teachers Meet- 
ing, Cape Girardeau, March 17- 
18, 1960. 

Missouri School Boards Associa- 
tion Annual Meeting, Columbia, 
March 22, 1960. 

Department of Elementary 
School Principals Annual Meet- 
ing, St. Louis, March 26-30, 1960. 
Midwest Community-School Ad- 
ministrators Conference, Sioux 
Falls, S. D., Mar. 27-29, 1960. 
National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation Convention, Kansas City, 
March 29-April 2, 1960. 


TUNE 


20 


Missouri Association School Ad- 
ministrators Summer Workshop, 
Columbia, June 20-21, 1960. 


NOVEMBER 


9 


SCHOOL 


Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion Annual Convention, Kansas 
City, Nov. 2-4, 1960. 
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The University of Missouri Announces 


THE 1960 SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 13 — AUGUST 5 


As enrollments increase, the Summer Session becomes an increasingly important part of the total 
University program. All Schools and Colleges of the University will offer work during the 1960 Summer 
Session. The program will include approximately 750 courses for credit in addition to workshops, con 
ferences, institutes, clinics, demonstrations, lectures, concerts, and organized recreational activities. 





The Summer Session will be of Particular Interest to: 


High School graduates who desire to strengthen preparation in certain subjects before 
beginning study in the Fall Semester. 


Candidates for degrees who desire to hasten the time of graduation by summer study. 
Graduate students who desire to begin or to continue advanced work. 
Teachers who plan to meet state certificate requirements. 


School Administrators and other specialized school personnel. 


For Information Write: 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
107 Hill Hall oe University of Missouri a Columbia, Missouri 














NOW YOU CAN FLY THE BEST OF THE JETS 
ON UNITED AIR LINES SUNSHINE HOLIDAYS! 





















A new travel experience. Make a date now to fly the newest, roomiest 
jet—United Air Lines’ DC-8 Jet Mainliner®. Its today’s best travel 


bargain because it’s the best of the jets. 


IT’S THRIFTY: Custom Coach service on every United DC-8 Jet Main 


liner, hot meal included in your fare. De luxe First Class also availabl 


74 EXCITING HOLIDAYS: Choose a United Air Lines Mainliner Holi 


day planned to give you more sight-seeing and fun for your holiday 
dollar. United—the Vacation Route of the Nation—has complete tours 
to fit your time and budget, coast to coast and to Hawaii. 


CHOICE OF SERVICES: Go via DC-8 Jet, DC-7 Custom Coach or Air 
Coach Mainliner. “Fly now—pay later” plan available. Memorabl 
holidays start when you call United or your travel agent. 


/UNITE 





JET MAINLINER, BY DOUGLAS 


THE BEST OF THE JETS...PLUS UNITED'S EXTRA CARE 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
Columbia, Mo. 


ee 


National Science Foundation Sponsored Summer Institutes 
For High School Teachers 


TIME: June 13, 1960 to August 5, 1960. 


ALLOWANCES: $600 stipend per person. Allowance for dependents up to 4. Mileage up 
to $80 for one round trip. No tuition or incidental fees charged to enroll. 


1) Institute for High School Teachers of Biology 


Courses: Botany 235 SI Intermediate Botany 
Zoology 235 SI Intermediate Zoology 


For information write the director, Prof. Robert F. Brooks, 204 Lefevre, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 


2) Institute for High School Teachers of Chemistry and Physics 
Courses: Phys. 235 SI Intermediate General Physics 
Chem. 235 SI Intermediate General Chemistry 
Math. 236 SI Calculus Review 


For information write the director, Prof. Louis V. Holroyd, 104 Stewart, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 


3) Institute for High School Teachers of Mathematics 


Courses: Math. 235 SI Selected Topics in Mathematics 
Math. 240 SI Fundamental! Concepts of Analytic 
Geometry and Calculus 


For information write the director, Prof. Paul B. Burcham, 210 Engineering, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI is now offering the degree of Master of Science for Teach- 
ers with majors in Biology, Physical Science and Mathematics. This degree is designed to 
give breadth in subject matter for the high school teacher. The Institute courses listed above 
may be applied toward the degree with the appropriate major. Other courses in the regular 
summer session offering will be applicable toward the degree and will be available to In- 
stitute members. It is anticipated that the requirements for the degree can be satisfied in 
four summers. 


There will also be a 1960 summer institute at the University of Missouri School of Mines 
and Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo. for High School Teachers of Chemistry, Physics and Mathe- 
matics. There will be 2 courses each in the fields of Chemistry, Physics and Mathematics. 
For additional information and application blank write to Prof. Harold Q. Fuller, Depart- 
ment of Physics, University of Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo. 


Completed applications for the Institutes must be postmarked on or before February 15, 
1960. Previous attendance at Institutes at the University of Missouri or elsewhere will not 
disqualify the applicant. 
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One teacher as she tossed a bill of sizable denomination 
on the Kiel Auditorium stage following Dr. Dooley’s convention 
address at the Third General Session said 


teachers will remembe1 


M ANY 
many 


Annual Convention of the Missouri 


things about the 97th 
State Teachers Association held in 
St. Louis, November 4-6. 

One of the most moving and most 
the 
Thomas A. 


inspiring will probably be ad- 
Dr. 


renowned 


given by 
Dooley, the 
from St. Louis who is trying to build 


dress 
physician 


more village hospitals in Southeast 
Asia and Africa. 

In a spontaneous outburst of gen- 
erosity, the teachers following Dr. 
Dooley’s address surged to the stage 
to toss bills, coins and checks on the 
wooden platform to be used by him 
in his missionary work. 

Nearly $1700 was contributed in 
a matter of a few minutes. This fol- 
lowed the the 
platform of three Webster Groves 


introduction from 
high school students who had gone 
from door to door in their district 
to collect $204 to give to Dr. Dooley. 

One teacher as she approached 
Dr. 


signing autographs and receiving the 


Dooley who was continuously 


warm compliments of members of 
the session was heard to say as she 
tossed a bill of rather large denom- 
ination on the platform that she 
could do without that new pair of 


shoes. 
Some gave a dollar, some five, 
some ten, some $20 and _ checks 


ranged up to as high as $50 in more 
than one instance. 
Dr. 


arouse in their students a sense of 


Dooley said teachers must 
duty toward all men of the world 
not just those of their local com- 
munity. 


JANUARY, 1960 


If Americans are to win friends in 


the underdeveloped areas of the 


like Asia Africa, 


must meet these people on equal 


world and they 


terms, and teachers must begin 
early to instill this attitude in the 
classroom, he declared. 

“Most of the world’s population 
hate Americans, and you must teach 
your students to know why and what 
to do about it,” Dr. Dooley said. 

After half an hour of continuous 
autographing Dr. Dooley said that 
he had since his early days had a 
burning desire to play in the Opera 
House of Kiel Auditorium and with 
this comment marched to the Grand 
piano on the stage and demon- 
strated his wonderful musical talent 
10 o1 


school students who were still wait- 


to some 50 teachers and high 
ing around to express their apprecia- 
tion to him. 

Speaking of Communism, he said: 
“In an age of exchange visits be- 
tween heads of state, America must 
face of Com- 


not forget the real 


munism. We must never forget that 
Communism is a monstrous, Godless 
order which seeks to destroy us.” 
The $1700 
teachers plus the honorarium paid 
by the Missouri State 


contribution by the 


Teachers As- 


sociation for his address he said 


would be sufficient to run his hos- 
pital in Laos for about three months 
“This 


simply tremendous!” 


group is tremendous 


exclaimed the 
amazed Dr. Dooley referring to the 
crowd of 12,000 that gave him a 
standing ovation and applauded him 
for several minutes upon the com- 


pletion of his remarks. 


Because of the great distance from 
parts of the auditorium to the stage 
it made it impossible for many to 
make a contribution, and any who 
care to may send their contributions 
to Dr. Thomas A Box 2, 
Times Square Station, New York 
City, New York. Checks should be 
made payable to MEDICO 


the international “human-to-human” 


] Yooley “ 


This is 


health organization he helped to 


found. It is building more village 


hospitals in Asia and Africa as 
funds will permit. 
As Dr. Dooley closed his remarks 


he charged those present to teach 


their pupils to pray and to believe 


in a personal God 





Photo: St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


While Dr. Thomas A. Dooley was 
signing autographs at the close of 
the Third General Session at the 
MSTA Convention, teachers by the 
hundreds were coming by to place 
on the stage nearly $1700 for Dr. 
Dooley to use in his medical mis- 
sionary work in Asia and Africa. 
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Pre-planning Must Set the Pace If You Have 


A WORKABLE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


and concerns, and in the process as- 


By John Gieringer 
Assistant Director of Guidance 


Center Public Schools, K. C. 


ITH emphasis on guidance 

and counseling being given 
from the federal, state, and local 
level, the need for school personnel 
to have a clear understanding of 
guidance and counseling is becom- 
ing increasingly important. 

A good understanding of a guid- 
ance program and the work and re- 
sponsibility of guidance workers by 
all school personnel is essential for 
the necessary development and prog- 
ress of the program especially in 
schools where a new program is be- 
ing initiated. 

Schools planning to establish a 
guidance program or revive a non- 
functioning program will certainly 
want to take every precaution to 
get off to a good start. Careful pre- 
planning of the work of the coun- 
selor and of the guidance program 
is a must, All school personnel 
should be orientated to the overall 
program. Pre-planning sets the pace. 
, Belton, Missouri, a town of about 
3,000, first 
guidance program in 
1958, using the following principles 


started _ its organized 


September, 


and _ procedures. 

(1) The guidance program in- 
volves all school staff members, espe- 
cially teachers, since they are in a 
key position, first, to develop the 
psychological climate which nour- 
ishes the optimum development of 
each pupil, second, to make price- 
less contributions to the study and 
understanding of a pupil, and third, 
to work with the counselor in help- 
ing a pupil make personal adjust- 


ments. 
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(2) The guidance and counseling 
services are a means of assisting and 
coordinating the efforts of all those 
concerned with the pupil’s develop- 
ment, including administrators, su- 
pervisors, directors, special teachers, 
classroom teachers, the school nurse, 
parents, civic organizations, and 
others. Their common goal is to de- 
velop each student according to his 
particular interest, ability, need and 
personal situation and thus help him 
gain maximum benefits from learn- 
ing situations. 

In developing guidance services, 
the guidance 


administrator and 


worker must decide what services 


are going to be offered and what 


particular functions and _ activities 
are going to be developed within 
them. 

The basic services planned in the 
proposed long range initial develop- 
ment of guidance and counseling 
services at Belton and an explana- 
The 


listed are essentially the same gen- 


tion of each follows. services 
eral services recommended by the 
University of Missouri Guidance and 
Counseling Division and the State 


Department of Education. 
Each Service Clarified 

The explanation with each service 
clarifies the job functions and area 
of responsibilities for the profession- 
ally trained guidance workers in the 
state. The services described below 
were agreed upon by the adminis- 
Each 


member of the school staff was given 


trator and guidance worker. 
an outline of the basic guidance 


services at the beginning of the 
school year. 

COUNSELING SERVICE consists pri- 
marily of conferences with students 
to talk 


tional plans, social or other problems 


over educational or voca- 


s 


Cc 


sists the student in developing self 
self 
and, therefore, helps him to solve 


understanding, directiveness, 
his problems. The counselor does not 
make decisions for the student, but 
aids the student in making his de- 
cisions. 

INpIvipUAL INVENTORY SERVICE 
consists of gathering personal infor- 
mation on a student by means of 
past records, tests, conferences, 
teacher comments, and information 
forms completed by the student for 
use by the counselor. 

INFORMATION SERVICE is primar- 
ily concerned with giving the stu- 
dent information about himself and 
his environment. It consists mainly 
of information pertaining to occu- 
pations, college choice and admis- 
sion, placement in trade or technical 
schools, on-the-job training, test re- 
the 


school guidance 


sults, and getting student ac- 
quainted with the 
services. 

PLACEMENT SERVICE is to assist the 
student in selection of as well as ad- 
mission to a college, technical, trade 
or other school, or placement in on- 
the-job training. This service also 
has to do with a student’s choice of 
school subjects and preparatory pro- 
gram of study while in junior and 
senior high school. 

FoLLow-up SeRVICE pertains to 
finding out how the plans of the stu- 
dent worked out through surveys, 
conferences, and other means of re- 
search. It is to find out what hap- 
pens to the graduates of the school 
and what changes or improvements 
the graduate believes need to be 
made in the school’s guidance serv- 
ices and educational program. 
such 


‘TEACHER SERVICE involves 


things as (1) providing the teacher 
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with in-service training in the vari- 
ous phases of the guidance and 
counseling program, (2) providing 
the teacher with information that 
can be used in organizing his class- 
room, planning lessons, and_indi- 
vidual instruction, (3) providing as- 
sistance to the teacher in working 
with problem students, and (4) or- 
ganizing a means by which staff 
members may make suggestions as 
to what phases need attention, in- 
vestigation of these suggestions, then 
putting worthwhile suggestions into 
effect. 

To get the success desired of ou 
guidance program it was decided 
that long-range proposed plans for 
the development of the various guid- 
ance services should be drawn up. 
They would consist of activities and 
functions to be developed within the 
various guidance services. These 
plans would be developed as time 
permitted and in relationship to the 
immediate needs of the students in 
our school. They would be regarded 
as tentative and when warranted 
would be revised. 

The program would have to be 
flexible enough to gradually work 
into the total educational program 
and operations of the school. About 
100 job functions were listed unde1 
the various guidance services. A 
complete listing may be obtained by 
writing the author at Center Public 
School District No. 58, Kansas City 
14, Mo. 


Job Function Outline 

Here is an outline of some of the 
major job functions listed under the 
various guidance services in our be- 
ginning program. The functions 
which were considered the majo 
accomplishments for the first year 
and which may well be classified as 
“priorities for development” in a 
guidance program are starred. 

CouNSELING SERVICES — *1. 
Counseling with self-referrals, other 
referrals, drop-outs, transferring stu- 
dents, parents, underachievers, and 
students with excessive absences, 

*2. Planned conferences with sen- 
ior students in the fall and spring 
to encourage them to make and as- 
sist them in making post graduate 
plans. 
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*3. Utilization of the State Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Services and 
Counselor. 

INDIVIDUAL INVENTORY SERVICES 

|. Develop systematic personal 
information gathering from kinder- 
garten through grade 12. 

*2. Providing noncollege bound 
senior students with the opportunity 
to learn about themselves and the 
State Employment Service Office by 
arranging for them to take the State 
Employment Service’s General Ap- 
titude Test Battery. 

*3. Development of an appro- 
priate testing program for the school 
system, 

*4. Establishment of a “Personal 
Guidance Folder” on each pupil for 
individual inventory and counseling 
information. 

*1. Con- 


duct a thorough orientation about 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


guidance and counseling to teachers, 
students, parents and administrators. 

*2. Establish a guidance library 
which contains occupational infor- 
mation, college and trade school cat- 
alogs, personal adjustment literature 
and other miscellaneous guidance 
materials. 

*3. Establish a guidance bulletin 
board for information concerning 
scholarships, occupations, colleges, 
trade schools, etc. 

4. Organize a homeroom guidance 
program. 

PLACEMENT Services--*1. Help 
the student determine which school 
subjects will be most valuable to his 
personal growth and future. 

#2. Help students with college, 
technical, trade, or other school 
choice, application and admission. 
3. Help drop-outs and nonpost- 
school-bound pupils with placement 
in on-the-job training positions. 

1. Have a 


follow-up contact with drop-outs to 


FoLLow-up SERVICES 


assist with adjustments. 

*2. Have graduates express pros 
and cons and give suggestions con- 
cerning the school’s guidance serv- 
ices and educational program in 
general. 

3. Periodically revise and have 
graduates complete follow-up ques- 
tionnaires as to how their plans are 
working out and how the school 


could have been of greater assist- 
ance, 
Help 


students that 


TEACHER SERVICES *] 
teachers recognize 
need special consideration within 
their class as gifted, underachievers, 
slow learners, overachievers, malad- 
justed, 

*2. Plan various means of in- 
service training 

3. Arrange student case confer- 
ences for teachers. 

*4. Develop a means for teachers 
to refer students to the counselor 

5. Develop procedures and an in- 
formation form to facilitate  ac- 
quainting teachers with a new mid- 


year student. 


One very important job function 
of the guidance worker that did not 
fall into any of the guidance serv- 
ices is development of good staff 
relations. Fifty-one of the 96 job 
functions or activities listed under 
the various guidance services were 
acted upon to some extent during 
the initial year of the development 
of our guidance program. 

If the professional guidance work- 
er is to do guidance and counseling 
work, and have a sound program, 
he must define his program and 
duties to those with whom he must 
work, He must explain that his 
prime obligation is to the students 


with whom he is to work. 


NEW PUBLICATION 
DIRECTED TOWARD PARENTS 


“Targets in Education,”’ a new pub- 
lication of the University of Missouri 
Laboratory School, aims at teaching 
parents to help their children suc- 
ceed in school. 

Each month the publication fea- 
tures a major area of concentration 

The first issue concentrated on 
what parents should know to help 
their children when it comes to read- 
ing. The November issue dealt with 
mathematics. The December issue 
concentrated on how to plan a home 
shop and one issue will relate how 
a parent plans an educational vaca- 
tion. 

The four-page publicatioin has been 
mailed to all the parents of children 
in the Laboratory School of the Uni- 
versity and to city school superin- 
tendents in the state, school board 
members and members of the College 
of Education at the University. 

Anyone desiring a copy should 
write to Dr. Frank Heagerty, di- 
rector, University of Missouri, Lab- 
oratory School, Columbia, Missouri 
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A Teacher Must See Hereelt Ae Her Sudente Do 


There are two aspects to be con- 
sidered most important by the teach- 
er: She must learn all there is to 
know about her children to under- 
stand them and, in order to do so, 
she must learn about herself. 

Does not a real understanding of 
a child involve putting one’s self in 
the shoes of the child? How else can 
a sincerely sympathetic attitude to- 
ward the problems of the child be 
attained? If this is true, then it fol- 
lows that a teacher must see herself 
as a child does. This would be dif- 
ficult enough with one child and 
extremely difficult with 30 or 40. 

In order to try to see herself 
through the child’s eyes, the teacher 
must know the many factors in the 
child’s background: father, mother, 
neighborhood, brothers, sisters, re- 
ligion, economic status, moral at- 
titudes, and past academic and phy- 
sical history. There is another fac- 
tor in the background of the child 
often overlooked, the teacher. 

A few well-recognized examples 
the the 
teacher herself as a factor in the 
How did 


will _ solidify concept of 
background of the child. 
the teacher look the first time the 
child saw her? Was she neat and 
attractive, or sloppy in appearance? 
How did the first words she spoke 
scund? Were they friendly and well 
modulated or were they unfriendly 
and coarse? Was the teacher friend- 
ly in her actions? Was she restless 
and ill at ease or was she perfectly 
relaxed and confident? How did the 
teacher handle the first disciplinary 
matter to arise? 

How did the teacher look at the 
girl the dress and 
the boy with the patch on his pants? 
On all of these things, and more, the 


with shabbiest 


1? 


child has thought, and formed 
judgments. 
These judgments, subject to 


change, are formed the first day. 
the first 
first look at the teacher. Along with 


Some hour. Some upon 
the other background factors, these 
judgments influence the attitudes of 
the child the 


played. 


and behavior dis- 


Must See Herself 

The teacher then, if she is really 
to achieve a sympathetic under- 
standing of the child and do this by 
seeing problems as the child sees 
them, must indeed see herself. This 
is a most difficult task. 

To illustrate a child’s eye-view of 
a teacher, I can point to the only 
third 


grade teacher. The lady had been 


image I retain of my own 
deeply impressed somewhere along 
the line not only by the potency of 
germs, but also by the force of the 
spray from a sneeze. Therefore, 
whenever she heard a sneeze which 
she could not identify with her eyes, 
she quickly turned to the nearest 
child and said, “Did you sneeze on 
me?” 


Never 


sneeze, I spent the entire year in 


knowing when I might 
constant fear that I might sneeze 
on the teacher. This fear was part 
of the emotional climate of the class- 
room and certainly influenced my 
memory as I have a clear picture of 
that teacher bending toward me as 
she asked, “Did you sneeze on me?” 
I am sure she never saw herself as 
every member of the class saw her, as 
a nut! 

Actually of course, this teacher 
had a quirk or mannerism which 
children quickly noticed and which 
overshadowed her capable and con- 





By Ed Lochmoeller 
Special Education Teacher 


Ferguson-Florissant 


scientious teaching, If she, in teach- 
ing her children, had attempted to 
see herself as her children saw her, 
she could have corrected the man- 
nerism which affected the learning 
attitudes of the students. 

How can a teacher begin this most 
difficult of tasks, seeing herself? One 
way would be through thoughtful 
observation of her children with re- 
spect to herself. She might ask, “Do 
my youngsters really think I'm a 
good teacher? Do they say to their 
parents, ‘Gee, Mom, Miss Jones is 
really swell!’ Am I the best teachet 
they ever had?” 

Here are some interesting stand- 
ards for every teacher to apply to 
herself, provided she applies them 
with these thoughts. First, there is 
no such thing as the perfect teache1 
for every child. Second, a teacher 
who does not recognize that she may 
have shortcomings is fooling only 
herself. Children, parents, other 
teachers, and principals spot them 
quickly-—and with surprising ease. 

Is it 
every child? You may honestly say 


possible to be “swell” to 
to yourself, “Yes, most of my chil- 
but 


Johnny Hardhead though, and some 


dren do regard me as ‘swell, 
of his friends, I’m afraid they don’t 
think too much of me.” 

Don’t stop! You're doing fine! 
You've admitted to yourself that you 
are something less than perfect! Now 
ask yourself, “Why? Why doesn’t 
Johnny MHardhead think I’m 
‘swell?’ ”’ 

You know that a baby who trusts 
and feels secure with adults is hap- 
py. You know that high morale is 
valuable on athletic teams and 
comes from good, well-liked leaders. 
You that 


laxed and that you do better work 


know you 


are more re- 
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under a principal whom you trust, 
respect, and like. In short, a guy 


who is “swell.” 
Know Their Backgrounds 

As you begin to think about John- 
ny and his friends, and why you're 
not “swell” to them, you will begin 
to see yourself through Johnny’s 
eyes and understand more fully the 
absolute necessity for knowing his 
background. 

You also think back upon the du- 
ration of this child’s attitude. Has 
it been hostile from the first day 
he was in the room, or has it wor- 
sened as time has gone by? What 
experiences has Johnny had with 
you personally? Do any of these ex- 
periences date back to the beginning 
of school? 

How about Johnny’s relations 
with others in the group? Is he con- 
fident in solving group problems, 
and does he participate to the best 
of his ability? If not, why not? If 
you think he does, why don’t the 
attitudes of the others “rub off” on 
him? 

Have some individuals been crit- 
ical of him and his friends? Was the 
criticism personal rather than con- 
structive? What did you do about 
it? Has he had your assistance in 
these social situations? 

What about his personal goals? 
Does he always insist upon having 
a certain job in the group? Does 
he always think in terms of “mine”? 

Is he conscious that he is from a 
“lower class” family? is he embar- 
rassed when his mother and father 
come to the school for a conference? 
Are both his mother and father liv- 
ing at home with him? 

Have you shown a sensitivity to 
all of these things in thought, word, 
deed, and in such a_ way that 
Johnny can find satisfaction in the 
classroom? If not, be assured that 
in Johnny’s eyes you are something 
less than a friend, certainly far from 
his idea of a “swell” teacher. Re- 
member, how you acted and what 
you said in each of your experiences 
with Johnny are now factors in his 
background. These factors will guide 
his future acts, what he says, and 
what he thinks of you. 

In your plan to “work on” Johnny, 
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consider what you could do to help 
him build a feeling of security, and 
to develop self-direction and values. 
Be assured that he has appraised 
himself in all of his school experi- 
ences with relation to the othe 
youngsters in the group and to you. 
How does he see himself in the light 
of this appraisal? Does it all “add- 
up” for him? Do you stand out as 
a staunch rock for him in his evalu- 
ation of his school life? See your- 
self as he does and you will bette: 
understand his sometimes incompre- 
hensible emotional responses. 
Think of ways you can _ help 
Johnny make a new appraisal of 
himself, of his peers, and of you. 
What does he need as an individual? 
What specific teaching tool will help 
satisfy that need? Will observation 
of Johnny's play activities give you 
a clue to personal tensions and so- 
cial problems? Will guidance in a 
physical skill help develop feelings 
of adequacy, a sense of belonging, 
and cause him to reappraise himself 
with respect to the group? What 
special interests does he have? 
Don’t overlook the confidence 
that can come from an improved 
personal appearance, Combed hair, 
teeth, 


clothes, and good personal habits 


brushed clean skin, neat 
are things everyone notices. Has 
Johnny ever inferred an _ attitude 
about these things from something 


vou may have said? 


Sensitivity Is Important 
Probably one of the most impor- 
tant traits a teacher can have is 
sensitivity. She should be deeply 
sensitive to the acts, remarks, sug- 
and __back- 


ground of each youngster. A teach- 


gestions, appearances, 
er with such sensitivity can make an 
impression that will last a lifetime 
an impression which a youngste1 
will carry of a wonderful teacher 
who was really “swell.” Unfortu- 
nately, a teacher who lacks this sen- 
sitivity can also leave a lifetime im- 
pression upon a child. 

My third grade teacher who was 
so concerned about sneezes is by no 
means the only teacher with a 
strange mannerism. Consider your 
own modes of behavior. Do you 


push off things the children want to 


do because these things may be dis- 
agreeable or messy? Do you become 
angry when asked a question you 
can’t answer? How about com- 
plaints? Do the children have to 
listen to yours? Maybe your plac 
in the sun is brighter when you are 
with the children. Are the walls ol 
your room covered with your art 
creations, your ideas, and are the 
youngsters ears filled with your ac- 
complishments ? 

Certainly the children do not com 
to school to pay homage to the 
teacher's accomplishments, past 01 
present. A teacher's treatment can 
lower a child’s capacities by impos- 
ing standards of performance beyond 
his capabilities, as can ideas not 
suited to him. The teacher present- 
ing such standards and ideas builds 
only frustration, and a picture of 
herself in the child’s mind as the 
cause of that frustration 

A teacher who has methodically 
developed the habit of questioning 
herself with respect to what her chil- 
dren think of her, and of observing 
her youngsters in order to get an- 
swers to these questions, will see un- 
desirable responses and will realize 
that she has caused them. She will 
then seek ways to correct and im 
prove herself. Once this process has 
begun, the teacher who knows het 
self better will indeed realize that 


she knows her children bette: 


“TIME TO TEACH” 


“Time to Teach” has been chosen 
by the NEA Department of Clas: 
room Teachers for its 1959-60 theme 
to focus the attention of the profes- 
sion and the public on the serious 
problem of teacher time 

“There is a popular misconception 
that teaching is a part-time profes- 
sion,” Richard D. Batchelder, presi 
dent of the department has said 
“This is far from the truth and as 
classroom teachers we have a respon- 
sibility to dispel this notion. A teach- 
er’s day consists not only of time 
spent with his students in the class- 
room; it must include time to plan, 
to prepare, to evaluate, to do re- 
search, to have parent-student con- 
ferences—-yes, time to think.” 

Representatives of some 40 local 
associations affiliated with the NEA 
are expected to attend this year's 
conference in the form of a work- 
shop, Batchelder says. The workshop 
will develop plans for pilot studies on 
conditions of work for teachers and 
school administrators 








What Is A Teacher? 


By Paul B. Koch 


Director of Public School Information 


Ferguson-Florissant 


HE most popular and provoca- 
tive subject currently making 
the rounds—and rightly so——-is edu- 
cation. Objects 
space woke Americans from an edu- 


whirling through 
cational trance comparable to the 
condition of the “lotus eaters.”” More 
people are writing and saying things 
about education than ever before. 
Much of what is written fails to 
include the most vital part of what 
we term “education’—the teacher. 
And when the subject of “teacher” 
is undertaken, the views expressed 
attempt to stress the similarities of a 
teacher to a shopgirl or to equate 
his importance to an ordinary gov- 
ernment worker, not as Eric Gill, the 
English essayist would state, “‘a spe- 
cial kind of artist.” Therefore, we 
approach the task of defining the 
person known as “the teacher” on a 
plane equal to that kind of person, 
or more pointedly, the manner in 
kind of 


be considered, 


which that person should 


A teacher is a many splendored 


individual, a body of activity con- 


taining a mentality capable of cop- 
ing with the impossible. A teachet 
is a focal point of the ebb and flow 
of community views on education. 
He is the joy and gloom, the hope 
and despair, the progress and _ re- 
treat, the salvation and damnation 
of all who view his role passionately. 
He is the hub of the wheel of edu- 
cation. Next to the children, he is 
the most vital part of the school. 
And in the maelstrom of what he is 
and what he is thought to be, he 
exists. 

But what is a teacher unto him- 
self? First of all and primarily, he is 
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a decision-maker of varying degrees 
from the “May I have a piece of 
yellow paper?” to “Would you rec- 
ommend Johnny Jones for a job in 
my company?” And that decision- 
making characteristic found wing 
from the start when he said to him- 
self or in very rare instances heard 
a disquieting voice whisper “Don’t 
search any further. Your life’s work, 
your part in life, your assignment, 
is teaching.” Advice from the voice 
or from “that certain feeling” may 
go unheeded, much to the uncon- 


scious regret of the individual. And 


it may be subscribed to without 
realizing what dedication is involved 
or what demands and trials jump 
forth from the source. However, ac- 
ceptance sets a pattern. A decision- 
maker he is, and that extends from 
his own affairs to the day-by-day 
life of 


learning activities of youngsters. 


teaching and directing the 
Paradoxically, a teacher is an 


eager learner, who receives more 
than he gives and yet only reaches 
a satisfying state when giving, Still, 
the giving is insatiable; the receiving 
never surpassed. For learning is a 
takes 


place in all of us but more _ pro- 


never-ending process which 
nouncedly and more conveniently in 
the teacher. “Gladly wolde he lerne, 
teche,” said superb 
Chaucer in his CANTERBURY 
TALES. It is the tireless teacher who 
surrounds himself by the nature of 


and gladly 


his position with growing minds. In- 
dividualism does the rest, Since no 
two pupils are quite alike, each is a 
separate and distinct challenge and 
a constantly replenishing material 
that stretches the teacher’s intellec- 


tual curiosity. And from that “in- 
tellectual stretching’ he is able to 
increase his “giving” to his youthful 
charges. That curiosity which killed 
the cat could never overwhelm the 
teacher. On the contrary, it is the 
primer or torque that generates cre- 


ative energy. 


Directs Intellects 


What is a teacher? He is a sus- 


ceptible person for involvement, 


either voluntarily or involuntarily. 
No seeable end is apparent for the 
teacher in this respect. This is one 
more of the “occupational diseases 
of those who spend their lives di- 
recting the intellects of the young.” 
come from the 


Involvement may 


principal, fellow teachers, pupils, 
pupil’s parents, custodial staff, de- 
partment heads, solicitors, members 
of the Board of Education, organiza- 
tions of varying kinds—professional, 


what have you. 


religious, civic, or \ 
And involvement may be good o1 
bad—time being the controlling fac- 
tor. Yet, it is an “expected aspect” 
of the teacher's job. 

A teacher throws a pebble into 
the ocean of education and quietly 
waits. This initial impetus begins a 
circular motion spreading outwardly, 
and, if the wind is right, the motion 
fashions itself into a broad line, gain- 
ing momentum as it rolls along. It 
creates a broad, rather clean path, 
with an obvious direction, There are 
other pebbles thrown, as well, which 
stir the waters but only momentarily. 
For the most part, the resulting ac- 
tion is irregular and futile. But if he 
“can arouse a feeling for one good 
single action, for one single good 
he accomplishes more than 
likened to ink 
pro- 


poem,” 
that which can be 
introduced to water or the 
verbial sponge. Instruction, it can be 
said, is a wave of time rolling on and 
on until it reaches a distant shore. 
A_ teacher 


pitches unsuccess, misunderstanding 


is an optimist, who 


and miscomprehension into the 
bright light of explanation, logic and 
reason by the very means which sep- 
from the beasts. 


arate the human 


He witnesses immaturity of action 
and thought and still knows how 
misleading all that is. Countless ex- 


amples are his of “that boy,” call 
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him ‘Tom, who turned out different- 
ly than anticipated. “Oh, yes, I re- 
member Wasn't much of a 
student in English and couldn't in- 


Tom. 


terest himself in a book for love or 
money. You don’t say! Tom’s study- 
ing to be a medical missionary? Who 
would have known?” The discerning 
teacher knew long ago. 


Answer to Tyranny 

What is a teacher? A teacher is 
freedom’s answer to choking tyranny 
wherever found and in whatever 
shape. His 
liberty and exciting truth. He can 
look full into the collective eyes of 
his class and say without flinching 


bulwark is intelligent 


or crocodile tears: 
My country *tis of thee, 
Sweet land of Liberty, 
Of thee I sing. 


Or who can register a true thrill 

each time he reads the Declaration 

of Independence: 
We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights, that among them are 
Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of 
Happiness. 

Or who restrains the lump which 


forms in his throat when he reads 


aloud to uplifted heads: 


that from these honored dead 
we take increased devotion; that we 
here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain; that 
this nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom; and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people shall not perish 
from this earth. 


Source of Inspiration 
What 


one who has a perpetual source of 


is a teacher? A teacher is 


inspiration and guidance, that has 
no beginning and no end, that is 
infinite and vastly more complex and 
profound than the cosmos itself. The 
Sublime Teacher, Jesus Christ, is this 
source, this lineal descendant. And 
like the first Teacher Who is Etern- 


ity, “a teacher affects eternity; he 
can never tell where his influence 
stops.” Whether tackling the stars 


in the firmament or the language of 
the land, he knows he is not root- 
less. And the minutest form of life, 
the one-cell amoeba displaying an 
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intricate pattern revealing the super- 
natural plan, is a constant reminder 
that above all there is continuity and 
design, depth and simplicity, sym- 
metry and balance, all under natural 
law. The realization of the linkage 
in life, the relationship of all things 
is his secret knowledge and under- 
standing. Nothing, he knows, occurs 
in a vacuum. The finite blends with 
the infinite just as the instruction 
knowledge all in due 


blends with 


time. 
A teacher is a humorist who more 


often than Not 
strictly a jokester or a punster but 


not laughs alone. 
rather one who enjoys the Human 
Comedy, the laughter of the gods. 
Mellifluous melodies from children’s 


voices create more profundity than 


few realize, Outwardly the smile, 
inwardly the chuckle. “Can you 
guess, my children, what this is?” “A 


purple people-eater,” the response 
“Who will name one thing unusual 
about a cemetery?” The reply: “Peo- 
ple are dying to get in!” “What les- 


son does this hold for us?” Sardon- 
ically, “Only fools get caught!’ The 
slick reply, the pun, the light touch, 
the wise cracks, the ves, 


the And 


from the valleys of low-level humor 


toppers, 
sound effects are there. 
to the mountain peaks of sparking 
the infinite, this rainbow, this grada- 
tion is his to cope with and over- 
come. And in conjugating a verb, 
drilling the first, second, third per- 
son pronouns, or reading a story, he 
develops a_ sensitivity to double 
meanings and the slightly disturbed 
the the 


To complicate the matter he knows: 


humor of “least” in class 
Humor in the classroom is one of the 


ingredients which keeps him young. 


Without doubt, youthfulness is the 
teacher. A teacher is youthful by the 
very reason of his endeavors. There 
is no creeping oldness in his work 
unless he allows himself to become 
ruttified or routinized, But with little 
or no assistance this condition can- 
not be for his problems are of youth; 
are of youth: he is 


his solutions 


forced to be youthful or be educa- 


tionally and professionally dead. To 
survive and to function as he should 
he must breathe the life of the young 


and this in turn vivifies him. His 


physical and mental fountain of 


youth is youth—-his insurance against 


“death-in-life.” 


Aware of The Future 


What is a teacher? A teacher is a 
quivering bow who flung a human 
shaft heavenward, hoping for a type 
of trajectory for ease of orbiting the 
world of knowledge or the rarer air, 
the spatial perch, of wisdom and 
truth. He is one who poignantly feels 
a launching-pad failure or impotent 
the 


calls for a greater exertion of force 


thrust when known potential 
But when powers of the mind and 
action blast off perfectly after count- 
down, the joy experienced is a thrill 
of unknown dimensions. The pull of 


knowledge is always upwards 


A teacher is one who, in the course 


of a year’s time, is always beginning 
He 


opportunities, perennially, for refin- 


and always ending. has fresh 


ing, amending, and embellishing the 
practices and techniques of his pro- 
fession. It is his to do but not to do 
time 
the 


for an indefinite period of 
September arrives. Freshness is 


The How 


with what enthusiasm? To the teach- 


theme theme? long and 


er it lasts just as long (and longer 

as students grace his room or require 
supervision or assistance, Constantly 
renewing oneself is a battle for which 
the teacher can qualify as a trained 
general. After all, even monotony has 


its fascination 


What is a teacher? A teacher is 
an unsung poet and like a poet has 
a sensitivity sharpened to a very high 


degree. He knows the rough rhythm 


in life’s continual throbbing. He 
“hears America singing!” And _ to 
him the hum of classroom activity 


is sheer song, an enticing melody of 
tremendous impact. And it is good 


for him. Sound and movement bring 


a special “singing” to him. Rhyme 


schemes and figures of speech 


metaphor, similie, allegory —are ap- 
plied in human terms necessarily re- 


The 


moved from the outward scene 


desks, the walls, and the vivid dis- 
play boards and, above all, those 
bright, shiny faces “store up mem- 


ories to be recollected in  tranquill- 


ity.” Pathos, of course, is present, 


(See Teaching page 17) 





Gy: Shakespeare 


VEN 


into the 


before our school went 


three-track program, 
I had experimented for two years 
with students in sophomore English 
classes on the basis of reading scores, 
scores on comprehensive English 
tests, general intelligence scores, and 
grades recorded by former teachers. 
The aim of the grouping was to 
come as near as possible to an equal- 
ity between achievement and meas- 
ured ability. And we well knew that 
the greatest discrepancy between the 
found in the 


two would be group 


which had consistently made the 


highest over all scores. The maxi- 
mum student, as we designated 
them, had mastered the fundamental 
skills and was coasting along, bored 
and unchallenged by material he had 
followed since the sixth grade. 
Almost frantically I searched for 
something above the plane they had 
The 


sampled a little of everything, trying 


reached before. first year | 
always to keep the work near a col- 


least. We 


studied the various types of literature 


lege freshman level, at 
prescribed for sophomores; the dif- 
ference was that we sampled novels, 
essays, poems, short stories, and the 
little 
had been 


drama from writers a 
skilled and subtle than I 


accustomed to using with tenth grad- 


more 


ers. But since my students had, by 
test and performance, reading ability 
equal to that of college sophomores, 
I felt justified in trying to lead them 
Some 


Bacon, 


in over their heads, even 


came to understand Emer- 
son, Montaigne, Addison, Pope, Tol- 
stoy, Strachey, Ludwig, Chek ov, 
Shakespeare, and Chaucer. 

With my first group I spent two 
weeks with Julius Caesar, getting the 
story, noting the language, drawing 


characters, and comparing story and 
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characte 
modern dictatorship and democracy. 
Then I divided my class of 18 into 
six groups and assigned each group 
one play for reading and_ study. 
Merchant of Venice, King Lear, 
Othello, MacBeth, Romeo and Ju- 
liet, As You Like It 


of true friendship, filial duty and 


The meaning 


problems of the aged, the ravages 
of jealousy, the tragedy of love that 
comes too soon, brother against 
these areas of 


brothe were our 


study. I tried to assign the most 
difficult plays to students who 
seemed to take to Shakespeare more 
readily. 

Each group had to write a prose 
story of his play, write an extensive 
study of the leading character, write 
a theme showing the tie up between 
his play and modern life, and learn 
the most often quoted lines in the 
play. Then each group was to ap- 
pear before the class in a 30-minute 
panel discussion of the play, hitting 
at least six lead questions designed 
to cover character, story, style, lan- 
euage, timelessness of the work, and 
the philosophy and psychology in 
Shakespeare. 


In this group, I am sure the panel 


was the most successful activity. 
Those students who were good and 
enthusiastic talkers expressed them- 
selves well. The memory work gave 
them a store of classical knowledge 
that will bring them pleasure later 
on. The written work served as a 
test of written expression, checked 
on individual reading, and served as 
a springboard for study in compo- 
Testing later 


sition and grammar. 


proved gratifying, for the class 
showed a real knowledge of Shake- 
speare. 


With the sophomores of 1958-59, 


to things we see in the 


By Martha Howard Jones, Sikeston 


I went into an even more intensive 
study. We devoted three weeks to a 
study of Shakespeare, the drama 
during Elizabeth’s time, England un- 
der Queen Bess, and the study of 
Julius Caesar. Then I handed each 
with the fol- 


student a study sheet 


lowing exercises to be used as a 


cuide for work to be done outside 
class while we proceeded with study 
in composition, grammar, and oral 


expression. 


Shakespeare for Sophomores 


1. You have completed the study 
of Julius Caesar, and have done well. 
Now read As You Like It, Merchant 
Macbeth, and one play 
of your choice (I Hamlet, 
Kine Lear, Othello, Taming of The 
Shrew or Twelfth Night. Write a 


short prose story of each, not over 


of Ve nice, 


suggest 


200 words 
2. Pick two 


terest you most from each play and 


characters who in- 


write character sketches of them. 
Show the qualities that make them 
human and as much real people 


Shake- 


speare lived. Shakespeare is noted 


today as they were when 
for his superior delineation of char- 


Afte1 


point out why. 


acter. vour study, be able to 
*. Write a theme on this subject: 
Was One of Our 


Amateur Philosophers.” 


“Shakespeare 
Greatest 


Quote 


ments by and about characters which 


lines, incidents, and state- 


help to show that Shakespeare had 


well defined ideas of what life is 


like and 


with this world. 


what is right and wrong 
Do those ideas fit 
life today or are they outmoded? 
+. Learn the following quotations: 
Julius 72-105, A3. 


sc. 2 Merchant of ( Portia’s 


MER(¢ sf speech 


Caesa Lines 


I enice 


Macbeth 


Lines 
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lines 144-150, A4, 
2: all the 


lines of A2, sc. 2—girls Lady Mac- 


10-28, A5, sc. 3: 
sc. I: lines 13-26, A3, sc. 


beth’s, boys Macbeth’s and be 
ready to act out the scene in class. 

As You Like It (the 50 lines which 
you think best show Shakespeare's 
philosophical bent and his knowledge 
of psychology. 

5. With this work sheet you have 
Hamlet 
advice to the Players 
Kate and 
Petrucio in Taming of The Shrew. 


copies of a speech from 
Hamlet's 
and a scene between 
Learn both selections and be pre- 
pared to act the scenes in class. 

6. Write a theme on this topic: 
“The Shake- 


speare’s Language and English as it 


Contrast Between 


is Spoken Today.” 


7. Read a play by George B. Shaw, 


Richard Sheridan, Oliver Gold- 
smith, Jean Moliere, Robert Sher- 
wood, Arthur Miller, Maxwell 
Anderson, Eugene O'Neil, Sean 
(Shawn) O’Casey, Tennessee Wil- 
liams, Henrick Ibsen, or Edmond 


Rostand. Then write a theme com- 
paring that playwright with Shake- 
speare. Compare the ability to han- 
dle plot, create character, use words 
and develop styles of language, ex- 
press ideas and ideals, state truths 
about life, teach lessons of good liv- 
ing, and use realism or fantasy. The 
project may continue for eight weeks, 
but work on it a little each day. You 
will have little class time for it ex- 
cept that you will be given a chance 
to ask questions and discuss prob- 
lems. Our work in grammar will go 
along with the project. 

By coincidence, the Old Vic Play- 
ers were presenting their TV version 
of Hamlet while our project was in 
progress. Thirty-six of my students 
met at my home to watch and dis- 
cuss it. Our work in composition for 
the quarter included a refresher on 
theme openings, closing paragraphs, 
paragraph connecters and bridges, 
outlining, and limiting a_ subject. 
We also recalled the use of footnot- 
ing and bibliography. ‘Topics for 
short themes, for practice, included 
such helpful ones as these: “Some 
Shakespearian Philosophy I Don't 
Agree With,’ “Shakespeare Was as 
Adept at The Use of Slang as We 
1960 
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Rock and_ Rollers,’ “Shakespeare 
Proves His Skill as a Story Teller 
in Act “ys 
“Some Shakespearian Psychology | 
Wish My 
Knew,” was One Characte1 
I'd Like for a Friend.” These themes 


were graded, returned, and discussed 


Scene ol 


Parents and ‘Teachers 


to give help with the longer and 
more exacting work of the project. 

The completed work was coliected 
in a folder with table of contents and 
bibliography. Testing proved that the 
students had gained a knowledge 
and appreciation of one of our rich- 
est literary heritages. Besides, I had 
found a way to add new life to old 
theme and composition assignments. 
I never do anything exactly the same 
way twice, but plans for the new 
year include something of a project 


on Shakespeare. 


. 
Teaching 
(Continued from page 14) 


viewed and expressed in such lines 
as: 

Oh, curious child, bustling through 

the day, 

Ephemeral are your pleasures, 

misleading the way. 

Yes, a teacher is all those things 
combined plus many others. He is 
the sum total of all the atomized 
physical parts but more important 
an intellectual being who transcends 
the commonplace by spiritual and 
Shake- 


speare stated his description of man, 


intellectual orientation. As 


“a noble piece of work.” 


FILM EMPHASIZES 
STAYING IN SCHOOL 


“Stay in School and Graduate,” a 
14144 minute color film produced by 
the Navy Recruiting Service, details 
the numerous career opportunities 
in fields such as electronics and 
guided missiles open to young people 
who have completed their high school 
education. 

Slanted toward junior and senior 
high school audiences, the film is now 
available to schools and teachers 
throughout Missouri. It is in keep- 
ing with the Navy’s “Stay in School” 
policy. 

Arrangement for a showing may be 
made by contacting any Navy Re- 
cruiting Service Office or by writing 
to the Publicity Section, U. S. Navy 
Recruiting Main Station, 815 Olive 
St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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FIRST NATIONWIDE 
TELEVISION WORKSHOP 


Teachers and principals from more 
than 200 school systems in 15 states, 
who for the past two years have been 
a part of the National Program in 
the Use of Television in the Public 
Schools, attended the first nationwide 
workshop on teaching by television in 
June at the University of North 
Carolina. 

The National Program in the Use 
of Television in the Public Schools 
is a nationwide experiment in the use 
of television as a medium of instruc- 
tion. This program has been jointly 
financed by the participating school 
systems, the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education and the Ford 
Foundation. 

The primary purpose of the work- 
shop was to enable the participating 
teachers to take a serious look at 
the progress of the experiment, to 
exchange ideas and information, to 
discuss mutual problems and to plan 
for the future 

Copies of the report of the work- 
shop may be obtained without charge 
by writing to the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, 477 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y 


S AND U GRADING 


A letter explaining why the S and 
U system of grading is used in the 
Independence elementary schools has 
been sent out to all the students’ 
parents, Emory C. Parks, director of 
the division of instruction of Inde- 
pendence public schools, has an- 
nounced. 

“In our estimation, the grade card 
should indicate to the parent that his 
child is, or is not, making progress 
that could normally be expected of 
this particular child,” the letter 
states. “Not how much he has learned 
as compared to any other child, since 
children are not comparable, but how 
well he is developing as an individual 
This is about as definite as a grade 
card can be and still be an honest 
evaluation. To gain significant addi- 
tional information, it becomes neces- 
sary to assess his or her total school 
record. It is impossible to do this 
properly on a grade card or with a 
letter grade.” 

Grade cards are supplemented by 
parent conferences in the kindergar- 
ten, first and second grades in the 
Independence school system. ‘We are 
planning to extend these throughout 
the elementary grades if our evalua- 
tion and parent response is indicative 
of the need,” Parks said 
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And Gladly Teach—Music 


By Edna Drennan, Berkeley 


M ANY persons are asking, “Why 
teach music in the public 


schools?” Others may be asking, 
“Do we teach music in public 
schools?” 

For the same reason we teach 


reading or arithmetic, we should 
teach music so that each person may 
appreciate what daily living has to 
offer. Just as Johnny should be able 
to read, and save himself from being 
counter, 


short-changed at the cafe 


so should he not be sold short in 
the record shop, at the concert box 
office or before the TV screen. 

Some persons have become highly 
allergic to anything cultural, which 
even faintly smacks of “high brow” 
or “long-hair,’ and anything with- 
out a “beat” is considered extremely 
passé. With everything from diges- 
tive aids to farm machinery being 
made glamorous in rhyme and tune, 
it is impossible to keep music out of 
people’s minds, but I greatly fear 
that the ability to sift the good from 
the trite is in danger of extinction. 

This is not to urge you to take a 
stack of records and sit by the phon- 
ograph days on end while John plays 
pencil-and-paper games saved just 
for the music period, and actually 
doesn’t concentrate on listening. He 
just lets you console yourself that 
you are teaching listening. 

The techniques employed jn teach- 
critically, 


ine children to _ listen 


imaginatively, and in the proper 
mood do not come easily. Let us 
use our ingenuity in trying to make 
the listening challenging and worth- 


while. 
More Than Listening 


Appreciation is more than just 
listening. A fair key to the ability to 


appreciate good music can be found 
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in the songs the classes select. Keep 
your “ear to the ground” by having 
requests occasionally. Do they sing 
only the cowboy tunes and square 
dance ballads, or do they sing some 
of the time-honored hymns as well 
as the semi-classics and classics in- 
cluded in your music texts? Let us 
introduce a well-rounded choice of 
material and not proceed on one 
track. 
It is that not 
should study music, but once he has 


true everybody 
begun let us try to help him keep 
from becoming another statistic in 
the fatality rate. Emphasize the 
value of self-discipline, and expres- 
sion in group work. Solicit the help 
of parents from the beginning so 
that instead of only “making as- 
sault with intent,” we're really 
teaching music. 

who feel 


Among us are those 


music fundamentals are either out 
of place or of questionable value. 
Some administrators have remarked, 
“Oh, yes! Some of our teachers do 
a little of that stuff, but it 
amounts to much and those kids al- 


never 


ways get lower grades in music.” 
Without having to declare your- 
self as belonging to the rote music 
or the fundamental music groups, 
may I ask you just how far a world 
history teacher would get in a quiz 
program with students who couldn't 
references on 


read the text or the 


the reading list? Don’t answer—we 
both know. Yet, every spring music 
teachers are faced publicly with fes- 
tivals and some of the participants 
must learn every note they sing by 
rote. Maybe you don’t have to try 
it, but I can testify that it’s “ticklish 
business” and even a tickle becomes 


an irritant after awhile. 


Need Training 

Year after year people who just 
“love” to sing are uncomfortable in 
church choirs and civic groups be- 
cause they never really learned to 
sing a “part” or to read the score. 


Whether the 


realizes it or 


listening audience 
not that individual is 
not a real help in the group; he’s 
just being dragged along by those 
near to him. 


I can when 


hear you “But 
can we do all this?” The 


the better! One outstanding French 


say, 


sooner, 


teacher of many of our best contem- 
porary composers has made the ac- 
wait too late to 


cusation that we 


start serious music study. Early in 


the school program the children 
learn things like sponges soak up 
water. Introduction of a score for 
rhythm band playing or class piano 
work, or chord organ, autoharp and 
other such instruments will go a 
long way in helping us teach funda- 
mentals. Many schools employ all 


of these methods. If you haven't, 
may I urge you not to let another 
school year pass without using one 
or more of these means to develop 
music consciousness which will carry 
over into singing or instrumental 
music! 

with well known 


Descants sung 


tunes, conversation songs, and _ lots 


of observation of what is in the 
music book can become a pleasant 
game if you're skillful. The persons 
with the good ears for music will 
learn special parts and surprise you 
with their skill. Try to get two-part 
singing going as soon as possible in 
order that their eye-ear-throat co- 
ordination is developed before the 
voice begins to change and _ play 
tricks on them. Not every group ar- 
these 


rives at possibilities at the 


same time. “Listen” and “fill” their 
needs, then proceed as fast as pos- 
sible. 
Have Patience 

What think if 


body offered to teach you to juggle 


would you some- 
three balls and walk a tight rope at 


the same time? Panic would seize 


you until learning would be out of 
the question. Yet, that’s about what 
we ask of boys with husky voices and 
(See Music page 20) 
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AS it ever occurred to you that 

possibly communication  fail- 
ure may be back of most of the 
problems between people, people 
and schools? In fact, have you ever 
taken time to analyze the situations 
or conditions in existence when mis- 
understandings occur? 

Usually, the communicator and 
the communicatee are simply not 
“in tune”’—the message just does 
not get through. Effective and ac- 


own relations with co-workers, em- 
ployees, members of our family, busi- 
ness associates and others will prov 
to us that a great many ol these 
so-called “human factors” actually 
stem from miscommunications. Most 
problems can be traced to either the 
failure to have communicated or er- 
rors in communications. So often 
we tell only a “part of the story” 
in our attempt to communicate with 


others. Although this is true, the 
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The Communication Barrier 
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By Dr. E. C. McGill, 


Head Business Department, 
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Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 


curate communication does not just 
happen—it is art and a skill that 
must not only be carefully develop- 
ed, but also must be practiced me- 
ticulously. 

Communication has four funda- 
mental goals which are clear and 
distinct in human or business rela- 
tionships. They are: To convey in- 
formation and knowledge; to deep- 
en understanding; to get acceptance 
and belief, and to provoke action. 

Basically, communication is not 
complete unless these four elements 
are present. Hindrances are legion 
but unfortunately are seldom rec- 
ognized by either of the parties in a 
communications situation until the 
relations have become strained and 
conflict ensues. Even then, it is like- 
ly that neither party recognizes that 
the problem is one of communica- 
tion failure rather than some othe 
factor, usually personal, which is 
blamed. We are told by researchers 
that from 75 to 90 per cent of the 
people who lose their jobs do so be- 
cause of “human factors,” not “skill 
factors.” Just a little analysis of ou 
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communicator is unaware because it 
is clear to him and he assumes all 
others understand. Often the per- 
son attempting communication fails 
to include all the facts. In such 
cases, the person attempting com- 
munication may have all of the facts 
in his mind but does not pass them 
on in a manner that can be under- 
stood by the other party. 
Communication is a result, not an 
act. Often speaking, writing, draw- 
ing, making demonstrations, listen- 
ing to radio, watching television is 
considered communication. On the 
contrary, these do not constitute 
communication itself. Communica- 
tion has taken place when feelings, 
emotions, attitudes and understand- 
ings are transmitted to others. There 
is not complete communication un- 
til the recipient sees, feels, thinks and 
understands everythine in the same 
frame of reference as the person at- 
tempting communication. If we ac- 
cept this principle of communication 
then, it is not often that it can be 
said communication is complete 


Communication aims at knowing 


and being well informed. It is not 
those things which are known but 
rather those which are unknown that 
provoke fear. In the world of busi 
ness, it is the things which are be 
yond the horizon of known facts that 
cause distrust and anxiety among 
people and between employer-em- 
ployee. The person who is “in the 
know” feels secure and ACCT pted 
The person who knows all there 
to be known about a condition or a 
situation is willing to work harder 
and longer to accomplish the de- 
sired results Peoplk like to be en 
trusted with important information 
and like to know why they must do 
what they are doing. 

Just “having the facts” and 
“knowing” is not enough to insur 
communication—there must also be 
an understanding of the facts and in- 
formation. This understanding must 
be “in tune” with the communica- 
tor; it must be at the same level: 
it needs to be in a comparable frame 
of reference, and it must result in a 
complete transmittal of emotions and 
feelings The employee who is ac 
customed to working five days a 
week and is suddenly called upon 
to work six will usually not willing 
ly do so unless there is an under- 
standing. Communication must pro 
vide the reason why the extra day 
of work is necessary. In this or any 
other situation employees must 
know the reason behind the de- 
cision. Good management takes the 
workers with it into the “know” 

Only after the facts are known 
and understanding is complete 
comes real belief in the “purpose” 
or “cause” of the situation People 
cannot be blindly led into submis- 
sion and perform their best unless 
they really believe in what they are 
doing, as well as in the purposes 
and objective of the business or in- 
dustry With understanding come 
acceptance and_ willingness which 
leads to efficiency and thoroughness 
in the work being performed. Com- 
munication has taken place when 
people know the facts, the reasons 
and accept and believe these facts 
and reasons which results in the de- 
sired action 


What are the characteristics of 
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good communications? Some of the 
characteristics essential to good com- 
munication whether in the home, 
business, school, or government are 
as follows: 

1. Communication must always 
be two-way. Where communication 
is attempted by the issuing of direc- 
tives or the giving of orders without 
the opportunity for questions and ex- 
planations, it can be partially com- 
plete. 

2. Good communication must be 
free of unnecessary distractions, con- 
cise, clear and contain only essentials 
pertaining to the message. 

3. In order to be sure that com- 
munication is accomplished, the in- 
formation must be complete from 
both the standpoint of the person 
attempting communication and the 
recipient. 

4. Effective communication must 
be clear and distinct. The media 
used must convey the information 
in a way that cannot be misunder- 
stood and so the information is dis- 
tinct and understood by all affected. 

5. The participants in any com- 
munication situation must be “in 
tune’”—that is, understand the sit- 
uation. Both parties must have an 
“open mind” and look at the com- 
munication effort through the same 
perspective. 

6. All information and facts in 
effective communication must be 
the truth. The message must be con- 
veyed by media so all concerned 
will not have any doubt about the 
message. 

7. Effective communication must 
‘provoke a plan of action which will 
eet the desired outcome. 

8. Communications should always 
be specific—directed specifically to 
the person for whom it is intended. 
In order to be specific, one must 
consider his own knowledge of the 
subject as well as the knowledge of 
the person to whom the message is 
directed. Consider the interest and 
activities of the listener and gear the 
message to his level of understand- 
ing. Remember that people learn 
in small quantities; don’t try to 
achieve all in one try. 


9. Material must be well organ- 
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ized as to time, order, and_ pro- 
cedure. 

10. ‘Take advantage of oppor- 
tunities to illustrate and demon- 
strate. To achieve communication 
use factual information for develop- 
ing a point to illustrate by use of 
comparison, use of analogy and anec- 
dotes. 

11. Good communication must 
be interesting. Spruce up the facts, 
visualize statistics in the communi- 
cation setting. 

12. Finally, communication must 
be simple and easy to understand. 
Complete and effective communica- 
tion is never easy and can be 
achieved only with the exertion of 
special effort by all the parties in- 


volved. 





MUSIC 





(Continued from page 18) 


girls who complain, “Soprano is too 
high for me now!” 

Some things are learned as rap- 
idly or more so if postponed a year, 
but when a voice begins to change 
prediction goes out the window. 
Just try to establish some learning 
before it arrives. 

I hope I’ve given you something 
to ponder on “why we teach music” 
and “when to teach it.” Now may 
I say a bit about “how?” 

We've been inclined to go afield 
in several other branches of learning 
by thinking it is all fun. I’m sorry 
to disillusion you, but it just isn’t 
all fun. Some of it is just plain up- 
hill business. 

Brace yourself for it! That thin 
line between freedom of expression, 
which must be present in any music 
class if it teaches anything, and the 
direction the children will take, can 
destroy everything you're trying to 


do. 


Use Every Minute 

Take your vitamins, get your 
night’s sleep, eat three square meals 
a day and smile, but permit no varia- 
tion or digression down the _ by- 
paths. Use the time—every minute, 


everytime you get to those children. 


Are you still with me after why? 
when? how? 

Then let’s explore the question of 
“To whom shall music be taught?” 

‘Try to reach everyone with any 
of the phases—singing, listening, 
stories, games, instruments (real and 
preparatory; chorded and noted 
rhythms (hand, foot, and body) but 
please don’t let a disinterested one 
be the means of keeping one or any 
number from participating to the 
fullest degree. 

Also don’t be surprised if one who 
has the ability doesn’t follow 
through. Do your best to keep all 
of them taking part. Encourage in- 
dividual and small group participa- 
tion wherever possible. Don’t force! 
Respect music, too! 

My last point is, “What should be 
our results?” 

We ought to have a larger per 
cent of our student bodies par- 
ticipating in various music organiza- 
tions and events. We ought to be 
making more of the  individual’s 
ability to express himself with a 
group, as an individual, and crea- 
tively. Production at any level would 
be on a higher plane and we have 
a much better opportunity to include 
three of the components of educa- 
tion: (1) An appreciation for the 
choice learnings of the race, (2) 
emotional stability, and (3) the abil- 
ity to provide a living for himself 


through music! 


SCHOOLS PLAY KEY ROLE 
IN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


A restricted school curriculum 
Which denies the less academically 
talented an opportunity to achieve 
a measure of success or confines the 
more able student to a dull routine 
can spark juvenile delinquency ac- 
cording to a new 348-page report en- 
titled “Delinquent Behavior: Prin- 
ciples and Practices.” 

The report enumerates eight gen- 
eral principles which should guide 
the schools in efforts to prevent and 
control juvenile delinquency. Each 
section explaining the principles is 
followed by a report on what is ac- 
tually being done along these lines 
in many specific school districts in 
the country. 

Copies are available for $2 each 
from the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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FACING THE ISSUE 


With bond and levy elections failing in in- 
creasing numbers, it need not be repeated that 
the financing of public schools is Missouri's 
biggest and most important challenge. 

Russia's emphasis on education and the prog- 
ress she has made in terms of her objectives 
should cause us to ponder. Most of our people 
realize or at least give lip service to the belief 
that our strength and very survival as a free 
people is dependent on education. Yet improve- 
ment in the support of schools is slow and dif- 
ficult. A real break-through is long overdue in 
the light of existing world conditions. 

The Assembly of Delegates in St. Louis faced 
the problem realistically. 

They recognized that with property producing 
less than one-fourth of the income of the state 
and bearing two-thirds of the burden of school 
support, the only recourse is increased state and 
federal responsibility. 

Established as the major immediate objective 
of the Association was the full financing of the 
foundation program as revised at the last ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. This would mean 
an increase in state support of some thirty mil- 
lion dollars per year with not less than eighty 
per cent required by law to be used for teachers’ 
salaries. Whether the foundation program is 
financed in full next session depends on your 
state Senator and Representative. 

The Assembly of Delegates further faced the 
problem by actively supporting the passage of 
the Murray-Metcalf bill (HR 22) now before the 
Rules Committee in the National Congress. As 
now amended it would make available to Mis- 
souri for buildings and for teachers’ salaries 
$25.00 per child of school age. The total would 
be approximately the same as the increase from 
the full financing of the foundation program. 
The two together should provide an increase in 
salary of at least $1500 per teacher. This should 
go far toward attracting and retaining the type 
of men and women the profession sorely needs in 
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solving the tragic shortage of qualified teachers. 

Whether HR 22 is passed by the Congress 
convening in January depends on your two 
United States Senators and your Congressman. 
The NEA is harnessing its resources more effec- 
tively than ever before and an all out effort 
will be made for its enactment. 

The Assembly of Delegates put first things 
first. They knew that here was the greatest op- 
portunity for good for all the children and teach- 
ers of all the State. 


IN BRIEF 


The Executive Committee meets on January 
16, with the major item of business the appoint- 
ment of members of the various committees. 

The booklet ‘‘Our Public Schools’ by Willard 
E. Givens and Belmont Farley, is the best story 
on the public schools ever written for public 
consumption. It is excellent for use in the sec- 
ondary school. Copies are available on request. 

The booklet ‘‘Facts About the Financial Needs 
of Missouri's Public Schools"’ is being revised 
and copies are available in any quantity. 

Many materials on federal support of educa- 
tion are available. 


When someone asks, why send the money to 
Washington and get only a small part back, 
remind the inquirer that the federal government 
is the most efficient tax collector of any level of 
government. Federal taxes are collected at an 
average cost of 42c per $100 collected; state 
taxes at an average cost in excess of $1.00 per 
$100 collected; local taxes at an average cost 
of $5.00 to $10.00 per $100 collected. 

The rank and file of teachers should know 
where the school tax dollar comes from and 
where it goes. This is an excellent subject for a 
meeting each year of the local association. 

Numerous letters have been received saying 
that the recent state meeting in St. Louis was 
the best they have ever attended. With a record 
attendance of some 18,000 and not a single 
complaint relative to hotel reservation not be- 
ing honored, one is gratified. The attendance at 
all sessions was good. The Convention Hall of 
Kiel Auditorium was virtually filled for all gen- 
eral sessions. No one present will ever forget 
the moving address of Dr. Thomas A. Dooley. 
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N this modern age there are sev- 
ia different types of libraries, 
but none plays a more important role 
than the elementary school library. 
It is here in the early stages of men- 
tal and emotional growth that youth 
forms its opinion of a library. Here 
the child can learn to like to read 
and enjoy good literature and learn 
the essential fundamentals of explo- 
ration, self education, and independ- 
ence. 

Far too many parents, teachers, 
and administrators take for granted 
that the children in their school are 
receiving the maximum of services a 
library with an ‘equipped’ librarian 
can offer. They certainly are not ac- 
quainted with a real, live library. 
The children can tell you more about 
the services they receive from a libra- 
ry, and not be biased, either pro o1 
con, than their teachers, parents, and 
school officials. 

Ask some child about his or het 
school library. The chances are he 
will say, “We don’t have one” o1 
“Oh, we check out books there.” 
But never will you hear “Our libra- 
ry is the most wonderful place! The 
librarian helps me choose a fine 
book and then I like to read it in 
the reading room of our library. 
There are soft chairs but I like the 
study tables and chairs best! They 
just fit me!” 

The greatest obstacle to overcome 
in our elementary school libraries is 
that of showing school officials and 
parents what they are missing by 


not having a qualified librarian. 


The Klementary Library 


Let's Do Something About It 


Too many school officials accept 
practices which have been condoned 
for 40 years. Why don’t they ever 
visualize the potentials of an ele- 
mentary school library? Ever since 
the publication of the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary-School Stand- 
ards, different phases of the second- 
ary school have been evaluated and 
they have come to realize, to some 
extent, how they were falling short 
in such phases of their educational 
program as agriculture, art, business 
education, engineering, health and 
safety, home economics, industrial 
arts, mathematics, science, social 
studies, pupil activity, guidance, 
school plant, staff and administra- 
tion and to a lesser degree the 
library. 

The elementary school has been 
evaluated in different phases, but 
here again the library has suffered 
while other departments gained. 
This loss stems directly from neglect 
by school officials. To understand 
more fully this dilemma one should 
review the growth of the elementary 
school library. This library undoubt- 
edly has as the base of its growth. 
the classroom. Teachers of various 
erades or grade combinations tried 
their utmost to bring together a few 
books suitable for their students. 
‘These classroom collections grew and 
grew: school officials were encour- 
aged to provide funds for the upkeep 
and replacement of the classroom 
collection, As the collections grew. 
the idea of a centralized elementary 
library came forth. Some classroom 
collections were thus combined, with 
one of the teachers being responsible 
for their care and distribution in ad- 


dition to her duties of teaching. 


24,908 Libraries 

Today there are 24,908 elemen- 
tary schools with centralized libraries 
and 59,490 elementary schools with 
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classroom collections, while still 153.- 


775 elementary schools have only 
that library service which is offered 
to schools via regional, county and 
or state libraries.’ 

In Missouri there are 1,345 ele- 
mentary schools; of this number 
1,311 are rural elementary schools 
operating with one or two teachers: 
34 are larger elementary schools op- 
erating with as many as 15 teachers, 
(reorganized school districts). No 
librarians are employed in the 1,311 
rural elementary schools.” 

From a _ recent survey by the 
author, there are only 19 librarians 
of any type in these 1,345 elemen- 
tary schools. From observation, the 
typical Missouri school library is 
located in the elementary-high school 
building manned by either an over- 
worked English teacher, journalism 
teacher, or it may be a study hall- 
librarian affair. In any event, it is 
a hit and miss situation. In this type 
library neither high school nor ele- 
mentary students are really served, 
either professionally or by way of 
adequate learning situations. 

Missourians must awaken to this 
dilemma and do something about 
it. Direct action is necessary by par- 
ents, school officials, teachers, and 


librarians. 


Library Potentials 

Review the following potentials of 
a fine library. It should: 

1. Participate effectively in the 
school program as it strives to meet 
the needs of pupils, teachers, par- 
ents, and other community members. 

2. Provide boys and girls with the 
library materials and services most 
appropriate and most meaningful in 
their growth and development as in- 
dividuals. 

3. Stimulate and guide pupils in 
all rhaces of their readine so they 

'U.S. Office of Education. Biennial Sur- 
vey of Educ. in the U.S., Chapter 6. Wash- 
ington, D.C., U.S. Gov't Prtg. Office, 1957, 


p. 12 
Personal correspondence 
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may find increasing enjoyment and 
satisfaction and may grow in critical 
judgment and appreciation. 

t. Provide an opportunity through 
library experiences for boys and girls 
to develop helpful interests, to make 
satisfactory personal adjustments, 
and to acquire desirable social atti- 
tudes. 

5. Help children to become skill- 
ful and discriminating users of libra- 
ries and of printed and audio-visual 
materials. 

6. Introduce pupils to community 
libraries as early as possible and co- 
operate with these libraries in their 
efforts to encourage continuing edu- 
cation and cultural growth. 

7. Work with teachers in the selec- 
tion and use of all types of library 
materials which contribute to the 
teaching program. 

8. Participate with other teachers 
and administrators in programs for 
the continuing professional and cul- 
tural growth of the school staff. 

9. Cooperate with other librarians 
and community leaders in planning 
and developing an over-all library 
program for the community area. 


Realizing some of the things you 
have been missing in your school by 
not having a library, why not do 


something about it? 


P.T.A.’s Job 

In order that parents may under- 
stand more thoroughly this problem, 
the P.T.A. could initiate, as part of 
its yearly program, a study of the 
problem. 

Briefly, the action could be: (1 
at the first meeting with a general 
discussion of the background, a com- 
mittee could be appointed by the 
chairman to study the problem; (2 
at the next meeting the committee's 
recommendations could be read. 
They might include (A) that the 
group divide into study groups on 
the following subjects: Why don't 
we have a library and librarian? 
How can we evaluate and choose 
good books? and How can we con- 
vince the superintendent and school 
board? or (B) that each study group 

3American Library Association School 


Libraries Today and Tomorrow. Chicago 
A. L. A.. 1945, p. 9-10 
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give a full report at the next meet- 
ing. 

The P.T.A. will decide what ac- 
tion to take following these meetings 

The principal, as a very important 
part of his supervisory program, can 
initiate a supervisory project con- 
cerning the library. It is felt that his 
most important job would be edu- 
cating the teachers about the library 
Then with the teachers’ support, the 
superintendent and school board 
could be more easily convinced of 


the need. 


The following ideas may help him 
and the teachers in their work: (1 
The principal may call the teachers 
together and ask their opinions; (2 
It would be advisable to appoint 
committees for various phases of the 
survey; (3) First steps in founding 
the library (A) Make sure all teach- 
ers learn how to evaluate and select 
books: B 


shelves in their rooms: (C) Deter- 


Evaluate books on 


mine how many are recommended 
in Children’s Catalog or other re- 
liable sources; (D) Add total num- 
ber of books unsuitable: (E De- 
termine how much money was wast- 
ed: (F) Find out how many children 
have been reading unevaluated lit- 


erature. 


At the same time the P.T.A. is 
studying the library possibilities, the 
principal should) work with — his 
project. 

After the preliminary encourage- 
ment program, the teachers, unde 
the supervision of the principal, will 
be ready to make, in detail, a thor- 
ough list of the children’s opportun- 
ities with a central library and a 


trained librarian. 


Too many educators wait until 
the State Department of Education 
requires that the school do a cer- 
tain thing. When the school is final- 
ly required to have a library and 
librarian for instance, they are sur- 
prised and unacquainted with a 
school library or how to use it best 
Preparation, plans, recommenda- 
tions and action prior to require- 
ment has always been the best ap- 
proach. When, in this fast moving 
atomic age, will we learn to keep 


pace? 


Making the Testing 


Program Effective 


By Elizabeth Orahood 
Supervisor of Educational Testing 
Kansas City 


There must be an efficient use of 
test results that will lead to an un- 
derstanding of the strengths and 
weaknesses of individuals 
Test results enable us to consider 
where we are and in what direction 
learning is to be guided 
We must remember norms are not 
standards of achievement and should 
never be interpreted as such. When 
interpreting test results, one of the 
most important considerations is the 
mental maturity of an individual as 
this is an indication of his potenti 
ality. In a normal situation, 50 per 
cent of the class will achieve above 
the norm, while 50 per cent will 
achieve below the norm, which means 
in a class of children with above avy 
erage mental maturity it would be 
expected that the class median would 
be above the national median. In such 
a situation there is a tendency to be 
lieve the test is too easy, which would 
be true only if too many pupils made 
a perfect score for then a group has 
not been tested for its achievement 
Children who achieve below the ex- 
pected grade norm may be working 
to their capacity and do not need a 
remedial program but a modified one 
appropriate to their abilities. Under 
standing this gives a sound approach 
to planning the year’s work 
After giving a test teachers will 
find many ways to use test results 
probably first in considering the in 
dividual score of the pupil in relation 
to his complete school record and 
deciding what might be reasonably 
expected of him in terms of his com 
plete school record. No test score 
alone is considered final in making 
decisions for in addition to capacity 
for achievement, already mentioned, 
health status, home background, and 
classroom attitudes all go togethe 
to make a composite picture for past 
and future achievement, Other uses 
for test results will include 
® Making use of results to check 
own evaluation 

® Determining whether pupil is 
working up to ability. 

® Grouping within class on basis of 
information given by tests 

® Selecting proper level of materials 

® Reviewing record on permanent 
record cards to see how results fit 
past achievement of pupil 

® Counseling pupils, especially in 
high school, as to course choices 

® Using results in parent-teache1 
conferences. Parents should never 
be given scores of classmates 

® Reporting on school and city-wide 
results in faculty meetings as re- 
sults are sent just to grade levels 
giving the tests..-“Staff Journal,” 
K, Cc, Public Schools 
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OW often have you had for- 

mer students tell you that they 
have always been grateful for their 
years of Latin study? High school 
seniors say, “I never would have 
passed my College Boards so well 
had it not been for my Latin vocab- 
ulary!” Yet there was a period when 
those who administered educational 
practices failed to understand the 
benefits to be derived from the study 
of such a basic, exact language as 
that which the Romans developed. 
However, times are changing. 

Whereas, in 1954 75% of those 

schools which did offer Latin had 
only two years of it, now, five years 
later, more and more students are 
being urged by their counselors to 
take—-not two, but three—and 
preferably four years. 
» ‘True, students may at first resent 
the discipline necessary to the 
mastery of so exact a language, but 
they soon realize the value of this 
exactness in position and meaning 
and find that they can transfer it to 
their writing of English. 

Schools must develop in their stu- 
dents this intellectual discipline, for 
more and more young people are 
continuing their education beyond 
high school, and colleges and uni- 
versities are thus able to skim off 
the cream of the applicants. 

As to the humanities, that they are 


beginning once more to take their 
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LATIN 


Changing Curriculum 


proper place in the college cur- 
riculum is evident. Engineering and 
medical schools are asking that ap- 
plicants have a liberal education be- 
fore going on in their specialized 
fields. Even M.I.T. has established 
a department of philosophy with the 
renowned Dr. Houston Smith at its 
head. Firms are looking for execu- 
tives, not merely craftsmen—men 
who have a good cultural back- 
ground. American Bell Telephone 
requires that their junior executives 
with their families attend the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburg where they may 
study Greek, philosophy, botan) 
anything not connected with thei: 
work—all expenses paid. 

So now that communities, along 
with these technical schools and in- 
dustry, want academic achievement 
almost as much as they want a win- 
ning athletic team, they may even- 
tually go so far as to pay a Latin pro- 
fessor as much salary as the athletic 
coach. And who knows! He may 
even be named “Man of the Year”. 

Now is the time to make the so- 
called egg-head among our students 
believe that he does not have to hide 
his ability under the disguise of the 
playboy, to make him understand 
that the community rejoices in him, 
the colleges are searching for him, 
industry will single him out. Time, 
too, to make those who have wanted 
push-button education find joy in 
hard work. 


by Mrs. Dingle MARTZ 


Clayton 


Begin Earlier 

How can teachers of Latin take 
advantage of this change in think- 
ing? For one thing, we must begin 
the study of the classics earlier and 
teach them better. To begin the 
classics earlier, the Latin teacher, by 
his faith in his subject, by his co- 
operation with the work of guidance 
director, and by his understanding 
of the problems of the administrator, 
will be in a position to convince 
both of them of the value and 
necessity of a thorough grounding in 
Latin. 

To teach them better, each teache 
must take inventory of himself, his 
knowledge of his subject, and _ his 
method of presenting it. Did you 
ever wonder, if you were the stu- 
dent, whether or not you would 
choose yourself as a teacher? 

What charactertistics would you 
want in a teacher? One thing would 
be to have a sense of humor. I be- 
lieve students can better endure the 
teacher's determination to make 
them study, listen, and obey if he 
adds at times that pinch of salt that 
seasons the fare. It does no harm 
occasionally to turn that humor up- 
on oneself-—beat them to it. Then 
they aren’t so likely to poke fun at 
you. Remember how you loved to 
“take off the teacher in front of the 
group? Even one you liked? 

The teacher must not allow him- 


self to become stale, but he should 
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year in, year out, find new devices 
to make repetition stimulating, and 
exciting, so that students won't tune 
him out as they do commercials. 

Devices are especially important 
for the beginner. One which I have 
found helpful for the first week of 
school is to spend the week in oral 
Latin using three games I call Quid 
Est, Quid Facio, and Ubi est? 
Through these we learn the pronun- 
ciation and spelling of all the things 
in the room and those simple mo- 
tions that can be enacted without 
complete loss of dignity, although I 
often imagine that the picture I 
make running, hiding, seizing, etc., 
appears most ludicrous to a _passer- 
by. But I find that this week does 
not delay us at all and this approach 
to Latin convinces young students 
that Latin was a living language in 
which parents scolded their sons and 
daughters, children played games, 
and young people made love, just as 
with English today. I try to use 
rhymes for remembering rules, var- 
ious colored chalk for verb stems, 
tense signs and person endings. 

A teacher who holds her students 
is not static. She continues her study 
and growth, seeking new and _in- 
teresting materials, new methods of 


presentation, and study helps. 


Summer Abroad 

Why not spend a summer at the 
American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens—a truly wonderful ex- 
perience or go to the American 
Academy at Rome, followed by 
three charming and _ informative 
weeks at the Vergilian School at 
Cumae in Southern Italy? 

Take color slides of all you do and 
see to take back to your students, 
along with your new enthusiasm. 
Through these you can give them 
a better understanding of the _his- 
tory, geography, literature, and phi- 
losophy of the people who spoke this 
language and will make them not 
only more eager and able students 
but will give them a cultural founda- 
tion for which they will be eternally 
grateful. 

I'm sorry I cannot agree with 
those scholars who believe _ that 


mythology should be left to the Eng- 
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lish teacher. In the first place we 
cannot depend on its being taught 
there: and in the second, what bet- 
ter correlation can there be than 
mythology and Latin! And without 
an understanding of the legends 
which are so much a part of the 
framework of Latin and Greek Lit- 
erature, how little meaning it would 
have! 

Much of it should come in the 
crucial first year, full as it is, since 
it can add meaning to the reading 
lessons, lighten the drudgery of drill, 
and lend excitement to learning. 

Do you have a Latin Club and do 
vou work hard to make it fun as 
well as informative? It really pays 
high dividends. And do your stu- 
dents belong to the Junior Classical 
League and go to state and national 
conventions? It is as stimulating to 
them as it is to us to meet others 
studying and working on the same 
thing. Seventy-nine Clayton students 
went to the JCL Missouri State Con- 
vention last vear and had a fine day 
They loved the skits written and pro- 
duced by the various schools and 
liked hearing what other clubs do at 
meetings. Thirty-five of our Clayton 
students put on a skit called “The 
Children of Maw and Paw Facio”, 
and got a big thrill out of doing it 
learned something too, besides having 
fun. Eight hundred young people 
with common interests meeting to- 
gether can scarcely fail to have a 
vood time. 

Now to return to the classroom: 
there still remains the problem of 
what, how much, whom, and when 
to teach, how to divide the time 
between reading and writing, how 
much time for background material 
Since I have already referred to the 
content of the course, and _ since 
there can never be agreement, as a 
glance at our various textbooks will 
show, let us go to the whom. Even 
there we may not agree. Shall we 
teach Latin only to those with a high 
IQ, or high verbal ability, those who 
make the highest scores on the Latin 
prognosis test -or a combination of 
all three? 

My personal belief is that Latin is 
not for the intelligentia only. The 


average student can gain much from 


it: good study habits. an increased 
vocabulary, more precise use of Eng- 
lish, as well as the joy of reading 
We can’t live in an ivory tower ol 
pure learning in the classics and ex- 
pect perfection from all. We must, 
however, strive for it with our mor 
able students throughout the whole 
four years. And for them, four years 
is a must 

I like to give one of the National 
Latin tests to my students to see how 
effective my efforts are. It is so easy 
to go along, working hard, comparing 
one student with another, one yea 
with another—-but all my own. How 
does my best rate with the best in 
the country? My median with the 


national median? 


When to Start? 

As to the when. In what grade 
should Latin begin? Many schools 
start their students in the eighth 
grade and go on to finish the first 
year in the ninth grade. In Clayton, 
a suburb of St. Louis, where I teach, 
we are trying out a new plan-—-new 
at least, to us 


o all seventh graders 


Last spring 
we gave, in addition to the usual IO 
test and the Latin prognosis test, the 
Junior Scholastic Achievement Test, 
which attempts to measure, among 
other things, verbal ability. With the 
records of these three tests plus rec- 
ommendations from former teachers 
as to each student's work and study 
habits we chose from a possible 160 
students 63 who would study Latin 
in the eighth grade 

One school located entirely apart 
geographically from all other Clay- 
ton schools, was given over to the 
eighth grade These 63 people 
eligible to take Latin are separated 
into three classes and are being given 
a full year of Latin-—the same course 
that is given to the ninth grade stu- 
dents. In fact the same assignment 
sheet is made for both eighth and 
ninth grade classes. Those that fell 
below a 2 (comparable to a (¢ at 
the end of the first semester were 
dropped, and the rest, if they finish 
the year creditably, will go into sec- 
ond year Latin with the sophomores, 
and, at the end of the second year, 
will receive two units of high school 


(See Latin page 45) 








By Nancy Wolverton 
Columbia 


wi are we going to do 
with our educationally tal- 
ented children? This has been a 
much discussed question in school 
systems all over our country. Co- 
lumbia Public Schools have tried to 
answer this question with their new 
Summer Enrichment Program. 

My fourth grade literature group 
makes up one of the thirteen class- 
rooms. It is easy to say that you are 
going to have a program that will 
give these “brighter” students a 
chance to study with members of 
their own peer group—that is, it is 
easy until you stop to think, “What 
am I going to teach them?” 

First, it is necessary to find a 
project that will inspire interest. An 
enrichment program cannot be con- 
ducted as an extra period of regular 
school. Pupils of high ability need 
something to make them think and 
use their own initiative to work. 

Second, it is important that you 
have al! the materials that are neces- 
sary to work with. Materials must be 
collected, for it is not possible to walk 
into an ordinary classroom and find 
everything that these children will 
require. 

Our continuing project for the 
four-week term was the publishing of 
a magazine. A “want ad” asking for 
staff members for a new magazine 
was placed on the bulletin board. 
Each child was to write a letter of 
application giving three choices of 
positions. If it were possible, each 
child was given the position that he 
listed as his first choice. After the 
applications were read, I interview- 
ed each child to discuss with him his 
duties and what would be expected 


of him. 
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A Successful Activity 


ho the 


Hiducationally Talented 


A description of one phase of an experimental 
attempt to discover stimulating experiences suitable 
for the regular school year or summer programs 


Took Positions 

The children began working in 
their positions of editor, managing 
editor, art editor, art assistants, fic- 
tion editor, fiction assistants, ed- 
itorial director, poem editor, fashion 
editor, food editor, advertising man- 
ager, cartoonist, and secretary and 
treasurer. Their goal was to sell ad- 
vertising for, write, and print a four- 
color, 50-page magazine in fou 
weeks. 

We decided that fill-in materiai 
was very important, so drawings and 
cartoons were given to the car- 
toonist and the art department. 
These were checked carefully and 
those suitable were kept and touch- 
ed up. Advertisements were made 
and submitted to the advertising 
manager. The children put in per- 
sonal advertisements in space that 
sold for two cents for a full page 
advertisement and one cent for a 
half page. Their advertisements 
ranged from selling baby guinea 
pigs and kittens to “one slightly used 
brother, with or without clothes and 
toys.” 

Each child was to contribute a 
story, poem, joke, cartoon, adver- 
tisement, and an autobiography to 
the magazine. These were to go to 
various departments to be edited. 

All stories were submitted to the 
fiction department. After they were 
checked, they went to the art de- 
partment, where they were read for 
illustration possibilities. A  descrip- 
tive paragraph was lifted from the 
story and the artists began work 
drawing a picture that would present 
its meaning. Each member of the 
class had had experience in_ il- 


lustrating, for he had written a de- 


scriptive paragraph and _ illustrated 
it. 
Four Types of Writing 

Stories and other material for the 
magazine were a culmination of the 
study of four basic types of writing. 
We made a detailed and critical 
study of narration, description, ex- 
position, and argumentation and dis- 
cussed how each could help in 
school work. 

After a careful study of poetry as 
to rhythm, rhyme, number of lines 
in a verse, number of verses, and 
meter, each child wrote a poem and 
submitted it to the poem editor for 
editing. 

The fashion editor and the food 
editor each had a section in the mag- 
azine. The fashion editor presented 
an article on the types of clothes to 
wear to summer school and showed 
a variety of patterns that might be 
used in making them. The food ed- 
itor featured correct table settings, 
flavor tricks to add variety to break- 
fast cereal, and recipes for main 
dishes and salads in her “Kitchen 
Korner.” 

After we had studied biographies 
and autobiographies, each child 
wrote his autobiography. This was 
included in a special autobiography 
section at the end of the magazine. 

All of the finished and edited ma- 
terial went to the editor and man- 
agine editor, who edited it again. 
The children agreed on the type 
of lavout they wanted, then the ed- 
itors had to decide how to arrange 
the material in two-column pages. 

When the 


the material went to the secretary 


layout was completed, 


who made master copies for the dup- 


licator. The pages were run off, the 
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magazine was assembled, and _ the ment Program the last day of the 
children not only reached their goal, session. It was generally agreed that 
but passed it with 57 pages. there had been a lot of work, a lot 
More Projects learned, and a lot of fun. One little 

The magazine was our main proj- girl ended her evaluation with, “I! 
ect. but it was not the only one. think that everyone should have a 
During the first part of the session, chance to be in it,” and a little boy 


. . pe ° ° * : 1 . . 
the children formed five discussion said, “I think I have improved my 


groups of three members each. One mind greatly-—about 30 per cent 





member presented a story, anothe1 


gathered material about the author , 10 7 | 
and presented it, and the last mem- | ) I, \ | [ S 


ber conducted a discussion of the 
story with the entire class. A A A ea a S 
We decided to go into the movie 


business, so two committees were NELLIE WOOD, 79. a retired 
formed. They pretended they were teacher in Kansas City and Bonne 
Springs, died Nov. 1 in Kansas City 
She was a graduate of Northwest 
Missouri State College, Maryville 
their script was finished, a director, LYDIA KONZELMAN., 87. a teach- 
and actors and actresses were chosen er in St. Louis public schools for 
_ more than 40 years, died Nov. 4 in 
by the group. The plays were pre- i Caehn 
sented on stage for the parents and BROTHER FRANCIS HEIDE- 
MANN, S. M., 63 years old, a teacher 
in St. Louis area Catholic schools for 
35 years, died Nov. 3 in St. Louis 
deadline for running off the mag- LUCILLE QUILLIN, 51, an Inde- 
pendence teacher, died suddenly at 
Th. chilies wets thor own her home in Independence Nov. 12 
DOROTHY ELY, instructor in Eng- 
evaluations of the Summer Enrich- lish at Lindenwood College for the 





script writers and were to take a 


story and make a movie of it. Aftet 


for me as I had not had time to see 


what they were doing because the 


azine was drawing near. 


Two gifted fourth grade pupils expressed their idea 
of humor in these drawings used in the magazine 


past eight years and before that Eng- 
lish teacher in the St. Charles High 
School, died Nov. 17 

LAURA LILLIAN ARBAUGH, re 
tired St. Louis teacher, died Nov. 4 
She retired in 1948 after teaching 
deaf children for 25 years at the Gal 
laudet School 

EDMONIA CRAGHEAD, a teacher 
in the St. Charles County schools for 
50 years, was buried Nov. 21 

TOM D. KORTE, principal, North 
east High School, Kansas City, and 
his son, Tom Lee, died by asphyxia 
tion over the weekend, November 7 
at their Lake of the Ozark cabin in 
Camden County, Missouri 

Before going to the Kansas City 
system in February, 1956, Mr. Korte 
had served as superintendent of Rock 
Creek schools for many years 

HARVEY KLAUS WARD, teache: 
of social studies, El Dorado Springs 
died suddenly Nov. 12. Burial was in 
Enid, Oklahoma 

WILLIAM D. CHRISTIAN, head 
of the mathematics department, Nor 
mandy Senior High School, died of a 
heart attack while at school, Nov. 17 
Mr. Christian who was 54 had taught 
in the Normandy district for 31 years 

BROTHER JAMES (LEWIS A. 
SMITH), 68, formerly director and 
principal at Christian Brothers Col 
lege in St. Louis, died in Chicago 
Nov. 22 

CHLO FINK, formerly a teacher in 
Sikeston, Mo., died the latter part of 
November in Columbus, Georgia 
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HE biggest problem the class- 


room teacher faces is the in- 
telligent handling of maladjusted 
children. Why does Tommy exhibit 
nervous mannerisms such as exces- 
sive talking, nail biting, constant 
squirming and such anti-social be- 
havior as hitting other children 
and over-aggressiveness in games oO! 
in classroom recitation? Or why 
does Harold lack self-confidence so 
that he doesn’t even try to read when 
he is called upon and lack self- 
reliance so that he must be helped 
in every piece of work the class en- 
gages in? Why does Billy withdraw 
into himself, never finish an assign- 
ment and what is done, is done very 
poorly? Why is Marilyn unable to 
keep her mind on her work for more 
than a few fleeting seconds or to 
accept school rules? Why is Ruth 
Ann subject to emotional outbursts 
and such defensive symptoms as 
lying? 

These and other questions were 
the basis of a recent study by Ruth 
Hian and the author, both teachers 
at the Ames School in St. Louis, Mo. 
The school has an enrollment of 
about 900 children. The families are 
of low socio-economic level and live 
in a crowded, blighted neighborhood. 
Their homes, for the most part, con- 
sist of three rooms heated by an oil 
stove. Recently lavatories have been 
installed, usually in the middle room. 
There are several welfare agencies 
in the area that aid the families in 
securing financial and medical as- 
sistance, and organizations that pro- 
vide recreational programs for these 
children, a large percentage of whose 
parents are both working. A con- 
siderable number of the homes are 
broken and the children are living 
with one parent. The population is 
unstable. Many youngsters enroll in 
September and withdraw in April o1 
May to return to the country. 

The method selected for obtaining 
the data was to have one or more 
interviews with the mother. It was 
decided that the mother had the 
most intimate contact with the child 
in most situations. The father was 
also interviewed if the talk was set 
at a time when he was home. 

The method of interviewing 


chosen was the casework interview 
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Understanding ... 
The Maladjusted Child 


By Lillian V. Schippers, Affton 


method because of its usefulness in 
obtaining data about peopie’s atti- 
tudes, behavior and relationships. 

The children were given an 
achievement test, the Otis-Alpha in- 
telligence test, and the California 
Test of Personality, their percentage 
of absence during their years in 
school was computed, health record 
was discussed with the school physi- 
cian, school records consulted, and 
data was obtained from any special- 
ists who had worked with the child 
or family such as social workers, 
clinics, etc. 

Studies were made of five well- 
adjusted children to serve as a com- 
parison with the five poorly-adjusted 
children. 

As a result of exhaustive studies 
of these ten children, certain con- 
clusions become apparent in the 
home situation of the five poorly 
adjusted children. 

These children 
achieve less in school, their I.Q.’s 


are somewhat lower, their social ad- 


poorly adjusted 


justment somewhat less. 

According to Glueck and Glueck, 
“Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency,” 
delinquents achieve less than non- 
delinquents, there is greater variabil- 
ity in intelligence, parents are re- 
luctant to entertain the children’s 
friends at home, discipline is either 
too harsh or too lax, Some of these 
factors are present in the cases of 
five maladjusted children. In othe: 
words, characteristics exhibited by 
the maladjusted children are also 
present in delinquents. 

The symptoms of poor-adjust- 
ment which were listed in the case 
studies were emotional disturbance, 
poor social adjustment, poor achieve- 
ment, nervous symptoms, and poor 


self-adjustment. 





On viewing the homes of the well- 
adjusted children and the _ poorly- 
adjusted children, it seems evident 
that many of the causes of poor- 
adjustment lie in the home. One of 
these homes of a_ poorly-adjusted 
child was overly religious, which psy- 
chologists say engenders feelings of 
guilt. One home gave the child no 
sense of belonging, another home 
recognized no problem although the 
child manifested anti-social _ be- 
havior time after time. One home is 
dominated by an insecure, nervous 
mother. Another home is so lax that 
no worthwhile habits are being de- 
veloped. In none of the five homes 
which produced poorly adjusted 
children is there a healthy emotional 
climate. Alcoholism, divorce, ma- 
terialism and superficial values seem 
to characterize four of these homes 
while an overly religious atmosphere 
is true of the fifth. 

It is from these emotionally 
charged homes that our five poorly 
adjusted children come. When they 
enter the classrooms it is not sur- 
prising that they do not conform to 
the rules of the school, concentrate 
on their work, keep quiet, manifest 
no hostility toward their neighbors, 
approach the recitation with self- 
confidence, and display no defensive- 
ness when they are ill-prepared. 

What can the school do about 
these children? First, the school and 
the teacher can understand these 
children and accept their limitations. 
In the second place, the school must 
strive for better cooperation with the 
home. Sometimes no one. teacher 
can see tangible results of working 
with a home, yet the over-all picture 
Perhaps it takes 


two years and the combined efforts 


can be improved. 
of the nurse, the principal, and three 
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teachers before a child gets needed 
glasses, or treatment for a medical 


problem, or sufficient help in reme- 


Poorly Adjusted Children 

1. A little older than well adjusted 
children. 

2. Two of the five children have 
repeated grades. 

3. One of the five children is in 
poor health. 

4. Two of the children do not 
have both parents in the home. 

5. Housekeeping standards are 
three fair and two very poor. 

6. Three mothers are employed. 

7. Four fathers share all their rec- 
reational activities with their fami- 
lies. 

8. Only one mother felt she came 
from a happy home herself. 

9. Three parents have a stable 
marriage. 

10. Two parents discipline chil- 
dren by spanking them, one deprives 
the child of privileges, one uses 
threats and deprivation of privileges, 
one uses no discipline of any kind. 

11. Expect their children to go to 
high school. 

12. Two of the five children sleep 
well and get plenty of rest. 

13. Two of the children have 
household duties and perform them 
willingly. 

14. Two are difficult to get to 
brush teeth, wash, and comb hair. 

15. One has an occasional ten cent 
book. 

16. Parents give lip service to co- 
operating with the school. 

17. None participates successfully 
in groups. 

18. One receives an allowance. 

19. One brings home a much 
younger child, four have no accept- 
able friends. 

20. Four mothers are rearing thei 
children with more indulgence than 
they themselves received. 

21. Four mothers do not enjoy 
rearing their children nor recognize 
their children’s problems. 

22. Achievement in school below 
grade level. 

23. 1.Q.’s of four children lower 
than well-adjusted children. 

24. Scored lower on California 
Test of Personality. 

25. More absence from school. 
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dial reading to bring him up to his 
class. Yet, by the time the child is 


ready to graduate, he is fitting in 


Well Adjusted Children 
1. Normal age for grade. 


s 


2. None have repeated grades. 
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5. All in good health. 


4. One child does not have both 
parents in the home 
5. All good and two homes are 
attractive. 

6. One mother is employed. 

7. Two fathers share most of 
their recreational activities with 
their families. 

8. Three mothers came from a 
happy home, 

9. Four parents have a stable 
marriage. 

10. Discipline children by depriv- 
ing them of privileges with spank- 


ings rarely administered. 


11. Four parents expect their chil- 
dren to go to college. 

12. Four of the five children sleep 
well and get plenty of rest. 

13. All have household duties and 
perform them willingly. 

14. All take care of themselves 
with occasional reminders and sup- 
ervision. 

15. Three read outside school. 

16. Parents cooperate with the 
school. 

17. All participate successfully in 
groups. 

18. Four receive an allowance. 

19. All have friends and may 
bring them home. 

20. Three mothers are rearing 
their children as they were reared; 
two are rearing their children with 
more affection and understanding 
than they themselves received. 

21. All parents enjoy their role as 


parents. 


22. Achievement in school at o1 
above grade level. 


23. 1.Q.’s normal or above normal 


24. Scored normal on California 
Test of Personality. 


25. Less absence from school. 


with his class and is adjusted to a 
point far beyond what his first grad 


teacher ever thought possible 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
PAMPHLET AVAILABLE 


“The Role of Teacher Education in 
Distributive Education,” a new pam- 
phlet by the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, is 
now available. 

The publication suggests ways in 
which states may develop programs 
of teacher education to enhance the 
development of creative ability in 
teachers engaged in the distributive 
education program 

The pamphlet may be obtained for 
10 cents a copy from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. 8S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
>. <. 


TEACHERS TO MEET 
IN OKLAHOMA CITY 


The annual South Central Regional 
Conference, sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA, will be held Feb. 4-6, 1960, in 
Oklahoma City, Okla., at the Bilt 
more Hotel. 

Early registrants will have an op- 
portunity Thursday, Feb. 4, 1960, to 
either visit schools in the Oklahoma 
City area or tour Tinker Air Force 
Base. The Conference will officially 
get underway on Friday, February 5, 
at 10:00 a.m. Richard Batchelder, 
President of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, will address the 
group on the Department theme, 
“Time to Teach.” 

At Friday afternoon's session, Mat 
garet Stevenson, Executive Secretary 
of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, will discuss the work of ow 
national department. 

A visit to Oklahoma City’s famous 
Frontier City is scheduled for late 
afternoon and evening. After dinne1 
circle groups will discuss “The De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers 
Role” and “Services of the NEA.” 

“Conditions of Work for Teachers 
and Administrators” will be used as 
the theme for the third general ses- 
sion. This project is one of the De- 
partment’s major objectives for 1959- 
60. Several local associations are 
carrying on pilot projects to imple 
ment this theme. Discussion will 
center around these projects 

Dr. Hilda Maehling will speak at 
the closing banquet at 7:00 p.m., 
Saturday, February 6. Dr. Maehling 
retired in December from her position 
as NEA’s Assistant Executive Secre- 
tary for Professional Development 
and Welfare. 

An NEA Salary School will run 
simultaneously with the conference 
Salary consultants for this school will 
be Robert McLain and Erwin Coons 
of the NEA staff. 
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High School Debate in Missour 


By Dr. Walter E. Simonson and Mr. Bennett Strange* 


MONG 13 states covered in this 

report Missouri ranks high in 
maintaining an outstanding debate 
program. The authors term Mis- 
souri’s program “one of the best pro- 
grams in the states covered by ou 
survey.” 

The Forensics Division of Missis- 
sippi Southern College’s Speech De- 
partment has undertaken a survey of 
the high school debate programs in 
the south. This article stems from 
that research. The area under study 
extends from Texas to the Atlantic 
seaboard up through Virginia. The 
total survey includes approximately 
350 high schools throughout a 13- 
state area, The survey concentrated 
on “major” high schools—i.e., those 
with the largest enrollments. This 
article will concentrate on the data 
obtained from Missouri. Anyone de- 
siring more specific information than 
is included in this report may write 
to the authors. 

Table I presents a synopsis of ti 
average debate program in the Mis- 
souri high school systems, as was in- 


dicated by the survey. The figures 


for the percentage of high schools 
with active programs compares fa- 
vorably with those obtained in othe 
states. Only three other states in the 
survey reported as high or higher 
percentages of high schools engaged 
in debate (Louisiana, Kentucky, and 
Oklahoma). The increase over 1957- 
58 is very significant and marks 2 
dramatic increase in debate activity. 

Since the modern debate program 
is centered on tournament activity, 
tournament attendance figures are 
highly important. The growth from 
11 to 13.5 tournament average at- 
tendance indicates good progress in 
this area. Most of the programs re- 
porting indicated that they attended 
seven or more tournaments. The 
highest number of tournaments at- 
tended reported by any school was 
24 - - the highest found in any 
southern state! 

The National Forensics League is 
the only organization operating on a 
national level in the area of high 
school forensic activity and concen- 
trates solely upon that. The study 


found a general trend for the bette: 


Table I 
A Tabular Analysis of Missouri High School Debate Squads 
Percentage of High Schools With Active Programs (58-59 86 
Percentage of High Schools With Active Programs (57-58 64 
Average Tournaments Attended (58-59 33 
Average Tournaments Attended (57-58 11.0 
N. F. L. Membership 62% 
Average Budget $590 
Average Size 26 
Percentage of Debaters Actively Participating 70% 
Coaches With Work in Speech 70% 
Coaches Who Participated in Debate 54% 
Table II 
Breakdown of Missouri High School Debate Squads by Class 
(Percentage) 
Sr. Jr. Soph. Fresh. 
25 31 95 
Dr. Walter E. Simonson (Ph.D., University Mr. Bennett Strange Mississippi 
of Minnesota, 1958) is Associate Professor of Southern College, 1959) Instructor 


Speech and Director of Forensics at Missis- 


sippi Southern College. sippi Southern College. 
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Speech and Assistant Debate Coach at Missis- 





and more active high school pro- 


grams in each state to be the ones 


that were NFL members. 


Debate Needs Financing 

Since debate activity clearly costs 
money, no comparison or analysis of 
debate programs can be complete 
without examining the financial sup- 
port available. Approximately 75 per 
cent of Missouri high schools cov- 
ered in the survey reported specific 
appropriations for debate. 

In order for a coach to plan intel- 
ligently and make efficient use of 
the money given to him it is im- 
portant that he know how much 
money he will have available. Sim- 
ilarly, it is worth pointing out that 
those schools not reporting a specific 
budget, do have money available but 
it is gained through irregular sources 
and it is difficult to determine the 
exact sum available. Money for ac- 
tivity in such programs comes from 
a variety of sources, including candy 
sales, dances, parental support and, 
in some cases, tournament to tourna- 
ment specific appropriations from 
the principal’s budget. These schools 
do not operate as efficiently as others 
although in some cases they have 
more money available. The largest 
independently raised sum reported 
during the survey was $850 by a 
Louisiana high school. In general. 
the directors of some of those pro- 
grams did not have sufficient ma- 
terial available to make a tabulation 
of those budgets. They were, sim- 
ilarly, unable to project thei pro- 
gram for the coming year since they 
did not know how successful fund 
raising activities in the coming veat 
would be, Twenty-five per cent of 
the schools had budgets exceeding 
$200. The highest Missouri budget 
covered in the survey was $1,000. 

In analyzing the size of debate 


squads, considerably more _ inter- 
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Missouri School Administrators Meeting 
University of Missouri, Columbia, January 14-15, 1960 


FIRST SESSION 


January 14, 1960, 9:40 A.M. 
Jesse Hall Auditorium 
Leland Mills, President, Missouri Association 
of School Administrators, Presiding 


Music, Department of Music, University of Missouri, 
Dr. Thomas Mills, Director 
GreeETINGS, Dr. Irvin Coyle, Assistant to the President, 
University of Missouri 
Remarks, Dr. L. G. Townsend, Dean, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Missouri 
Appress, F. Burton Sawyer, President of Board of Edu- 
cation, Kirkwood, Missouri 
Discussion, Financing Our Schools 

James Hazlett, Chairman; Superintendent of Schools, 

Kansas City 

Lynn Twitty, Sikeston 

Ward Barnes, Normandy 

Richard Caster, Memphis 


SECOND SESSION 
January 14, 1960, 1:15 P.M. 

Jesse Hall Auditorium 

Leland Mills, Presiding 
An Overview of School Public Relations, Roy K. Wil- 
son, Director, Press and Radio Relations, National Edu- 
cation Association 

QUESTION PERIOD 
Preview, N.B.C. Television Film, Secret of Freedom 


ANNUAL DINNER MEETING 
January 14, 1960, 6:30 P.M. 
Student Union Building 
Sponsored Jointly by 
Gamma Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa and 
Missouri Association of School Administrators 
Charles McClain, President, Gamma Chapter, Presiding 


Honored Guests: Honorary Members, Advisory Coim- 
mittee, State Commissioner of Education, and Officers 
and Executive Committee of M.A.S.A 

Invocation, Dr. W. W. Carpenter, Professor Emeritus 
University of Missouri 

Prescription for Happy Teaching, Dr. Carl C. Byers, 
Humorist, Author, Educator, Cleveland, Ohio 


THIRD SESSION 


January 15, 1960, 9:40 A.M. 
Jesse Hall Auditorium 
Clarence Farnham, Vice-President, Missouri 
Association of School Administrators, Presiding 


PRESENTATION OF PrRoGRAM, Dr. L. G. ‘Townsend, Dean, 
College of Education, University of Missouri 

The Role of the University Council for Educational Ad 
ministration in Relation to Local School Administrative 
Problems, Dr. William H. Coffield, Associate Director 
of the University Council for Educational Administration 
Aerospace Education, Dr. Frank Sorenson, Director of 
Continuing Education, University of Nebraska 


LUNCHEON MEETING 


January 15, 1960, 12:00 Noon 
Student Union Building 
Leland Mills, Presiding 


Honored Guests: New Officers, Steering Committee, Ad 
visory Committee, Honorary Members, Officers and 
Executive Committee M.A.S.A 

Invocation, Dr. C. A. Phillips, Professor Emeritus 
University of Missouri 

PRESENTATION OF Awarp, Dr, C. A. Phillips 
INTRODUCTION OF SPEAKER, Dr. Earl English, Dean of 
School of Journalism, University of Missouri 

Avpress, John W. Colt, Managing Editor, The Kansas 
City Star, Kansas City, Missouri 

INTRODUCTION OF New OFFICERS 





school variability was found than on 
most other considerations. The small- traveling squads. 
est debate squad reported consisted 
of eight students. The largest squad 
consisted of more than 50. Sixty-one 
per cent of the high schools had de- 


bate squads of more than 20 stu- 


dents. states would indicate that a superior 


The percentage of debaters par- 
ticipating is one of the few criteria 
upon which the Missouri high school 
program does not compare favorably 
with that of other states. Only one 
state in the south appears to have a perience 
lower percentage of squad members 
gaining actual tournament experi- 
ence. One explanation of this would experience into 
be that from fairly large squads, 
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coaches are selecting relatively small 


Tournament Experience Lacking 


Comparing the educational job 
done for the debate students of Mis- tional job for his students as that 


souri relative to that done in othe: 


job is being done for a fairly small 
group, but that there are a significant 
percentage of students interested and 
working in debate 
valuable training of tournament ex- 


A better job could be done by 
getting coaches with actual debate 
debate activities. 


Since a large part of the training for 


handling debate in any school must 
necessarily come from participation, 
any person who lacks the experience 
of participation cannot be considered 


as well prepared to do a.good educa- 


person who has a greater background 
ol personal experience 

In conclusion, with the exception 
of the two factors of the low percent- 


age of debaters participating in tour 


not getting the f 


naments and the low percentage ol 
coaches who participate in debate, 
Missouri maintains an outstanding 
debate program. It is clearly one of 
the best programs in the states cov- 


ered by the survey 





NE great satisfaction in teach- 


ing is the opportunity to plant 
the seed of understanding and to 
watch it grow in the minds of 
youngsters. ‘The experience of plant- 
ing anything is beneficial to those 
who are lucky enough to witness the 
germination of their efforts. This 
principle applies to children who 
plant trees as well as to teachers 
who do their planting in a more fig- 
urative sense. Planting trees for the 
future is a constructive activity, one 
that helps to build a conservation 
attitude toward our forests and othe 


natural resources. 


Among the rural consolidated 
schools of Missouri and some of the 
newer town schools are many which 
have considerable grounds, even ex- 
cluding the play and parking areas 
around the buildings. Such unused 
areas of school property are often 
fertile fields for student tree-plant- 
ing projects. 

For example last spring, during 
their first year at a new school, the 
children of Franklin County’s R-10 
Elementary planted a future wind- 
break as an Arbor Day project. All 
students in grades five through seven 
took part in setting out rows of pine 
seedlings along the back of the new 
property. Meanwhile, the eighth 
graders planted a multiflora rose 
fence bordering the front of the 
Because R-10 Ele- 


mentary has ample acreage to use as 


schoolgrounds. 


an outdoor laboratory, its students 


TREES 


on the 9ChOOl Grounds 


By JIM JACKSON, Education Advisor, Missouri Conservation Commission 


may be able to undertake planting 
projects for years to come. 
Millersburg School, a two-room 
elementary unit in Callaway County, 
had only limited space for planting 
trees behind a playground and on a 
slope that suffered from erosion. 
Early in the school year, the teachers 
and students planned a project with 
the aid of an Education Advisor 


from the Missouri Conservation 
Commission. He arranged to secure 
pine seedlings and, in late March, 
delivered them and supervised the 
youngsters as they did the planting. 
In this case the goal was not to pro- 
duce a windbreak but a grove of 
evergreens, one that would control 
erosion and attract wildlife to the 
schoolgrounds. 

For projects like the above, schools 
can obtain seedlings of various pines 


and broad-leaved trees from the 





At Montgomery County’s R-III Elementary near Big Spring, these youngsters 
are just getting organized for their task of planting tree seedlings on their 


schoolgrounds. 
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(Photo by Don Wooldridge) 


Conservation Commission with the 
stipulation that they are not to be 
used for ornamental plantings. An- 
other requirement is that they be 
ordered not later than February 15th 
of each planting year. If the proj- 
ects are carefully planned, with the 
guidance of an Education Advisor, 
youngsters of intermediate grades 
may be expected to plant many seed- 


lings in a one-hour period of work. 


To illustrate, at Grandview fF 


mentary in Jefferson County, a 


group of forty-five junior oh 
youngsters planted over three hun- 
dred seedlings in one hour. Of 
course it required planning and 
teamwork. While still in the class- 
room, students were carefully in- 
structed in the care and planting of 
tree seedlings. Later, just before 
planting time, they were divided in- 
to three teams. Out on the school- 
grounds each team was furnished 
with a bucket of year-old trees im- 
mersed in muddy water, several 
shovels and a yardstick. Then they 
were told to organize a division of 
labor among themselves, one that 
would include row-markers, hole- 
diggers and the tree planters. By 
using their own initiative in team- 
work, the Grandview _ students 
proved to be diligent and efficient 
as planters of trees. In short, they 
did a good job. 

The scope of any planting project 
should, of course, depend on the 
ages of the youngsters involved. 
Children of the primary grades will 
find it quite a challenge to plant just 
one seedling—even with much help 

(See Trees page 45) 
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Are You Giving 


By Frank S. Deck 
William Rockhill Nelson School 
Kansas City 


ECENT YEARS have brought 
many changes in the psycho- 
logical bases for the teaching of 
arithmetic. Many authorities in the 
field are placing increased emphasis 
on the development of the basic con- 
cepts of number (as opposed to the 
manipulation of numerals, classifica- 
tion of skills, etc.). Unfortunately, 
however, these ideas and methods of 
developing them are not found in 
all textbooks. The teacher who can 
ntify the arithmetical concepts 
and the best methods—based on 
sou. psychological theories of learn- 
ing—to develop these concepts at 
any particular level will find it 
easier to assist his pupils in under- 
standing the vital process of arith- 
metic. 

Many teachers unfamiliar with 
concept development may not under- 
stand its full impact on the learner. 
Some textbooks have been built upon 
the idea that we teach what we can 
test. Perhaps for this reason, per- 
haps for others, not too much atten- 
tion has been given to the really 
basic idea of helping the child un- 
derstand the “whys” of arithmetic. 

Much of our recent literature, and 
many current publications in the 
field of arithmetic discuss the so- 
called “meaning theory.” The phrase 
“meaning must precede practice” 
has become almost a byword in some 
of our professional books. 

If we can succeed in bringing 
principles to the child’s level, and 
help him sce the relationships of 
these thines to his everyday life, then 
we have succeeded in teaching the 
concepts of arithmetic. 

Many of these concepts help form 
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the basis of our number system. They 
involve such things as the decimal 
nature of number, place value and 
grouping by tens. 

We shall confine this discussion to 
the concepts involved in understand- 
ing one part of one process, i.e., the 
division of common fractions. 

In our study of common fractions 
many students (and teachers) fail to 
realize that we are really teaching a 
new number system. In _ fractions 
there is no place value, and we no 
longer group by tens. Only the sym- 
bols remain the same. By the time 
the student reaches the latter part of 
the sixth grade, when division of 
fractions is normally introduced, he 
should already have in his _ back- 
ground of information about arith- 
metic, a number of skills and con- 
cepts which will help him under- 
stand this new process 

These concepts are basic to the 
understanding of division of frac- 
tions: (1) Every number, except 
zero, has a_ reciprocal. 2) The 
product of a fraction and its recip- 
rocal is 1. 3) The dividend and 
the divisor can be multiplied (or 
divided) by the same number with- 
out changing the quotient. (4) If 
the divisor is 1, the quotient is equal 
to the dividend. 

For example, we have the problem 
8 2/3. This can also be written as 

8 

2/3. First we need to get 1 for the 
divisor. This can be found by multi- 
plying it by 3/2. 


2/3 x 3/2 


2/3 has been multiplied by 3/2, so 
we must also multiply 8 by 3/2. 
8 x 3/2 


We do not need to write the divisor 
when it is 1. So now we can write 
the algorism in this way: 
24 
8 x 3/2 12. 
9 


Of course, this is more complicated 
than simply telling the child to in- 
vert the divisor and multiply, but he 
is capable of understanding the con- 
cept, and with a little more effort on 
the part of the teacher, he will most 
certainly have a better understand- 
ing of what we really do in the divi- 
sion of fractions. 

Another method which is some- 
times used is the common denomi- 
nator method. If we use the same 
example, our thinking now proceeds 
along these lines: the problem re- 
mains 8 ~ 2/3. We must first change 


the problem so that both fractions 


have the same denominator. It now 
a4 9 24 

becomes We found by 
} } } 


multiplying our original fraction 8 


8 } 
ol by 1, expressed as Now the 
] } 
child can see that 24 2 12. and 
3 3 1. The algorism is written 
2 24 2 12 
8 12 
} } ) | 


lhe number line is a device which 
is being used increasingly in the 
teaching of arithmetic. The problem 
might now be stated in this manner 
How many pieces of ribbon 2/3 of a 
vard long can be made from 8 yards 
of ribbon? The child can actually 
show this by a line on his paper to 
represent the 8 yards of ribbon 

Of course he must understand that 
the problem, which may be stated as 


how many 2/3’s are in 8, is really a 


problem of division, and that 2/3 is 
the unit of measure as well as thi 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Jack Floyd, a graduate of South- 
west Missouri State, is serving this 
year as vocal music instructor at 
Fairview. 


John P. Smith, representative for 
the Star Engraving Company in the 
Northern part of Missouri, has re- 
signed his position. 


Leonard Hollis, 510 North Spring- 
field, Bolivar, Mo., who has repre- 
sented the Star Engraving Company 
for the past five years, will continue 
to serve the Southern half of Missouri. 


Erby M. Young, former high school 
social studies teacher and coach at 
Berkeley and Rolla, is now repre- 
senting D. C. Heath in Missouri col- 
leges. 


Dr. Chris W. Jung, a former Mis- 
sourian and now associated with In- 
diana University, has been appointed 
to head a teacher training program 
in Pakistan. He has been given a 
two-year leave of absence to help in 
establishing graduate training at the 
new college of education at the Uni- 
versity of Punjab at Lahore. 


Charles Posey, a graduate of the 
University of Arkansas, is holding 
the position of coach and social stud- 
ies in the Fairview High School. 


Herbert H. Hutsell, a member of 
the St. Louis faculty for many years, 
was promoted to principalship of Cen- 
tral High School and assumed his 
duties on Nov. 11. Central is the 
oldest public high school west of the 
Mississippi. 


Nova Nash, information assistant 
with the Missouri State Conservation 
Commission for the past three years, 
has been appointed director of infor- 
‘mation for the Springfield public 
schools to succeed Robert C. Glazier. 


Raymond J. Mosley, superintendent 
of the Milan schools, has announced 
the faculty of this system has en- 
rolled 100% in the Missouri State 
Teachers Association and the National 
Education Association. 


G. B. Winburn, Independence, a re- 
tired teacher who formerly was super- 
intendent at Creighton and taught at 
Bolivar, Bedford and Alma, is now 
giving demonstrations of spinning 
thread from wool and flax and candle 
molding. 


Roger Bredenkamp, principal of 
the Parker Road Elementary School 
in Ferguson, has been named editor 
of the official publication of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
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Forty-one Webb City teachers who attended the MSTA convention, November 
5 and 6, in St. Louis are shown beside the chartered bus in which they traveled. 
The group reports it enjoyed the bus ride and hopes to make it an annual 
occurrence. Twenty-three other Webb City teachers also attended the con- 


vention. 


cipals of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association. 


Fred M. Morrow, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Butler County, 
has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Poplar Bluff, ef- 
fective February 1, 1960, and becomes 
superintendent of schools as of July 1, 
1960. George R. Loughead will retire 
on July 1 after having been with the 
school system 34 years and as super- 
intendent of schools 32 years. 


Cornelia Hawkins has been em- 
ployed as English, speech and dra- 
matics teacher in the Fairview High 
School. She graduated from Pitts- 
burg State in Kansas. 

Hugh Roberts is the new science 
and math teacher in the Fairview 
High School. 

Mrs. Dorothy Jackson was _ the 
author of the news item “Bunker Hill 
Workshop Pleases a Freshman” which 
was used in the December issue on 


. 


oad 
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The six teachers shown above have taught a total of more than 180 years in 


page 23. Mary Ann Stinson of St. 
Joseph who sent in the material was 
given credit for it. 


PRESIDENT NATIONAL 
DCT TO VISIT STATE 

Richard D. Batchelder, president of 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, will visit Holt County 
schools Feb. 8 

He will address county teachers on 
the night of February 8. J. W. Stone 
is county superintendent and Mrs. 
Ruth Hollenbeck is president of the 
Holt County Classroom Teachers As- 
sociation 

Batchelder will be in St. Joseph 
Feb. 9 to speak to the St. Joseph 
Classroom Teachers Association. Rob- 
ert Skaith is president of the St. 
Joseph Association. 

On February 10, he will address 
the St. Louis Suburban Teachers. 
Anna Mary Bullock is the district 
director of the St. Louis organization. 








the Perryville public schools, not including any years of teaching in other 
places. Left to right are: Mrs. Forest Thilenius, librarian; Mrs. Evelyn Morgan, 
commercial studies; Esther Huber, social studies; Mrs. Lou Weith, elementary 
grade three; Alpha Bergman, English and social studies; and A. O. Hilpert, 


mathematics. 
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No, sir, it's not impossible! 


Teachers between the ages of 20 
and 30 can get $5,000 worth of 
insurance protection for little 
more than 50 cents per week 
with MSTA Insurance. Annual 
premiums run from $5.37 to 
$5.93 per thousand dollars in 
this age group. This is possible 
because Missouri State Teachers 
Association Group Life Insur- 
ance is based on teacher mortal- 
ity rates only. 


And that’s not the only ad- 
vantage. MSTA Insurance may 
be converted in whole or in part 
without further evidence of in- 
surability to the permanent 
form of insurance approved for 
MSTA members or to any plan 
of ordinary life, limited payment 
or endowment insurance written 
by the company. 


For further 
information 
send this 
coupon to 


Missouri State Teachers Ass'n. 
Columbia, Missouri 
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A $5,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 
POLICY FOR 
ONLY 50c 

A WEEK... 


IMPOSSIBLE ! 


eo 





Missouri State Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 


Please send me additional information about 
MSTA’s Group Life Insurance Plan for mem- 
bers. 

NAME 
ADDRESS 
Cry STATE 
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CMSC PLACEMENT 
OFFICE RELEASES REPORT 


Missouri schools continue to get 
nine out of every ten graduates of 
Central Missouri State College who 
go into the teaching profession ac- 
cording to Dr. Irl A. Gladfelter, di- 
rector of placement. Teachers from 
the 1959 list of graduates are now 
employed in 49 Missouri counties, 
17 states and one foreign country. 


Dr. Gladfelter’s report shows there 
were 331 graduates qualified to teach. 
Of these, 262 are now teaching; six 
are in the armed services; 23 are 


attending graduate school; 26 are not 
teaching; 14 did not report. 

Average salary for the placed de- 
gree elementary teacher was $3909 
against the average of $3849 for Mis- 
souri degree elementary teachers. Av- 
erage salary for degree elementary 
teachers placed in other states was 
$4504. Salaries for teachers placed in 
secondary schools averaged $4071 
against the Missouri average of $3966. 
Average salary for secondary teach- 
ers placed in other states was $4818. 
School administrators placed averaged 
$5786. Average salary for those 
placed outside the teaching field was 
$4506. 








When you 


cook better... live better... Electrically! 


“It’s like having a whole staff of chefs 


cook dinner for you 








” That’s what 


homemakers say after they try one of the 
hew automatic electric ranges 


And you'll agree with them! Imagine a 
wonderful world where all the work 

and worry of cooking ts gone forever— 
with an electric range that almost thins 
for wself. Time and temperature controls 
covk delicious meals without your even 
having to watch 
—cvok better electrically 


when you live bettes 


See the new electric ranges at your 
dealer’s right away and 


LIVE BETTER... E/ectrically 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 





100% NEA Enrollment 


The following report compiled by 
Harold Lickey, Director of the Na- 
tional Education Association in Mis- 
souri, gives the counties and school 
systems having 100°, enrollment of 
faculties in the NEA. The figures at 
the right of the city indicate these 
schools have enrolled since the indi- 
cated year. 

Missouri on Nov. 26 had enrolled 
over 17,950 members toward a goal 
of 18,500. 

If you haven't enrolled in your 
NEA, do so today. Send your en- 
rollment to the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Dues 
$10.00. 


County and Year Superintendent 


Adair County Rural (1947) 
Adair County (1959) Chester Purvis 
Lincoln County (1958) Cleo Scheer 
Ripley County Rural (1959) 

Mrs. Mable Swindel 


District and Year 
Affton (1956) 
Alton (1951) 
Ash Grove (1948) 
Aurora (1946) J. H. Bailey 
Bayless (1954) Hugo E. Beck 
Belton (1957) Dr. C. F. Yeokum 
Benton (1959) Roy C. Hayes 
Berkeley (1959) . Theodore L. Holman 
Blackburn (1959) W. O. Simmons 
Blackwater (1957) 
Mrs. Grover Meeker 
Marion D. Sugg 
William J. Wasson 
Dr. H. M. Terry 
Rene D. Hunt 


Superintendent 

C. J. Mesnier 
Walter England 
Victor B. Lowe 


Bogard (1953) 
Bolivar (1947) 
Bonne Terre (1948) 
Brashear (1959) 
Brentwood (1946) Rowland Bell 
Cape Girardeau (1954) _ L. J. Schultz 
Carl Junction (1954) _Lewis H. Urner 
Carrollton (1958) W. L. Adams 
Caruthersville (1956) 
Bransford R. Collier 
Caruthersville Dist. R-3 
Floyd Hamlett 
Chaffee (1948) Fred Lewallen 
Clarkton (1956) Carl D. Gum 
Clayton (1924) _ Francis V. Lloyd, Jr. 
Clinton (1952) Lewis W. Shultz 
Columbia (1958) Dr. Neil Aslin 
Crane (1959) O. J. Helvey 
Crystal City (1959) David P. Max 
Deering (1959) S. H. Marcellus 
Desloge (1959) Marple Agee 
DeSoto (1959) Curtis E. Brewer 
Diamond (1955) Marlin Pinnell 
East Prairie (1955) _ C. E. Pepmiller 
Eldon (1957) Lyle D. Hensley 
El Dorado Springs (1953) 
J. Bernard Mitchell 
H. L. Purdin 
Gerald Crabdree 


Elsberry (1958) 
Esther (1955) 
Fredericktown (1954) 
Norval P. Schaefer 

Fulton (1946) W. V. Hill 
Hancock Place (1959) 

Dr. James Lindhurst 
Hazelwood (1959) Clifford Kirby 
Hickory Hills (1951) Byron Rea 
Holland (1951) Leemon N. Kinder 
Hornersville (1958) _Tom F. Park, Jr. 
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A | 1S YOUR VOICE 





IT SPEAKS TO THE PUBLIC THRU... 

* NEWS RELEASES 

PRESS CONFERENCES 

* REPORTS AND PROGRAMS 
FILMS AND TV SPOTS 

* AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


__ASTRONG VOICE FOR A GREAT CAUSE 





James E. Holland 
H. E. Grayum 
R. O. Hawkins 


Houston (1952) 
Ironton (1946) 
Jackson (1950) 
Kennett (1949) 
Dr. H. Byron Masteron 
Kirksville (1957) . O. Wayne Phillips 
Kirkwood (1937) A. L. Crow 
Koshkonong (1959) James E. Ford 
Ladue (1959) I. C. Nicholas 
Lamar (1948) T. R. Windes 
Lebanon (1958) Harry M. Talbot 
Lexington (1943) Leslie H. Bell 
Liberty (1948) Donald R. Lidikay 
Macon (1956) Laurence E. Phelps 
Maplewood-Richmond Heights (1945) 
E. R. Adams 
Marshall (1947) A. H. Bueker 
Maryland Heights (1958) 
James J. Taylor 
Maryville (1928) Elmer F. Klein 
Meadville (1958) Warren Evans 
Mehlville (1950) Kermit O. Bierbaum 
Mexico (1950) L. Buford Thomas 
Miami (1954) Hugh Graham 
Midway (1947) Paul Mitchell 
Milan (1959) Raymond Mosley 
Miller (1946) J. Lee Kreger 
Moberly (1957) Maynard Pettigrew 
Monett (1942) E. E. Camp 
Mountain Grove (1950) 
Dr. Newman Walker 
Mount Vernon (1947) 
Charles A. Sloan 
Normandy (1938) Ward E. Barnes 
Northwest R-1 (Jefferson County) 
(1959) Richard R. Gruetzemacher 
Novinger (1958) Philip Mudd 
Osborn (1959) Philip R. Plummer 
Osceola (1951) J. B. Remington 
Owensville (1952) . Leslie E. Spurgeon 
Perryville (1958) Cc. O. Hall 
Pierce City (1958) Sam A. Mouck 
Poplar Bluff (1956) 
George R. Loughead 
Potosi (1958) E. M. McKee 
Ritenour (1959) Wendell L. Evans 
Riverview Gardens (1958) 
E. M. Lemasters 
Rogersville (1959) 
Leslie L. McDaniel 
B. W. Robinson 
T. J. Norris 
Lynn Twitty 
Clement B. Fox 
Ira E. Grubb 
G. L. Blackwell 


Rolla (1959) 
Sedalia (1923) 
Sikeston (1950) 
Silex (1958) 
Slater (1947) 

St. Joseph (1921) 
Sweet Springs (1958) . C. J. Koester 
Thayer (1950) O. L. Schuster 
Trenton (1943) S. M. Rissler 
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Troy (1950) Claude Brown 
University City (1957) 
Dr. Robert S. Gilchrist 
Valley Park (1959) George S. Knight 
Webster Groves (1958) 
Dr. Herbert Schooling 
Weliston (1947) Millard M. Halter 
West Walnut Manor (1959) 
Milton Bierbaum 


Winfield (1944) Cc. V. Irvin 


BONDS VOTED 

Seymour: $130,000 issue to con- 
struct elementary school 

Stover: Bonds voted to _ provide 
funds for addition to high school in- 
cluding science department, industrial 
arts shop and classroom and music 
room. 

Bonne Terre: $225,000 issue to pro- 
vide funds for constructing two ele- 
mentary classrooms, a band depart- 
ment and a high school gymnasium 


Here’s novel teaching aid for classroom use 
NEW JUNIOR MAGICIAN BOOK 


You know how boys and girls are intrigued with 
magic tricks. Well, at last, here is a book of tricks for their skill. 
Each trick is clearly explained and plainly illustrated. 





a suggestion 


we hope proves helpful 


Eagerness to do them encourages follow-through 
and dexterity. Performing them for class helps 
conquer self-consciousness and 


build for poise and assurance. 


Sup’t of Elmhurst, Illinois public 
schools, Maurice C. Turner says 
magic tricks do a superb teaching 
job—teach one to think on his 
feet in front’ of people—teach 
muscular coordination—teach 
concentration —sticking-to-it. 


The name of this new book is 
HOW TO BE A JUNIOR MAGICIAN— 
by successful T. V. writer, George 
B. Anderson. By time he was 12, 
he was earning money at birth- 
day parties as a Junior Magician. 
At college, his magic shows helped 
pay his way. 

from Mr. Anderson’s own expe- 
rience, he found a great need for a 







book of magic tricks for younger 
people. So, he compiled this one. 
Of course, practice to be perfect 
is necessary. That’s where con- 
centration and perseverance come 
in. The “patter” helps develop 
ease of speech. 

PTA might invest the 50¢ for this 
book. Class magic show would 
prove investment—each trick 
by different boy or girl—others 
would be assistants, ticket- 
takers, ushers, poster-makers, 
etc. All take part. 

To get this book, described, HOW TO BE 
A JUNIOR MAGICIAN, by G. B. Anderson— 
63 pages; 54% x 83@"; black and a color; 
secrets for 25 tricks, clearly illustrated— 
send name, address and S0¢ postpaid to 


HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
PO Box 882, Lafayette, Indiana. 













enjoy the lively flavor of 


delicious Wrigley's Saann/n 7 om Gum. 


It's never rich or filling yet satisfies and 


chewing helps relieve tension, aids digestion. 








56 DELEGATES ATTEND 
STATE SNEA MEETING 


Fifty-six delegates from 14 colleges 
attended the state convention of the 
Student National Education Associa- 
tion, Friday, Nov. 6, at St. Louis. 

Mary Ann Cohn, University of Mis- 
souri, was elected president for 1960- 
61. Other officers elected are vice- 
president, Joe Johnson, Northwest 
Missouri State College; secretary, 
Lila McPhearson, Central Missouri 
State College; treasurer, John Bailey, 
Lincoln University; and historian, Sue 
Needham, Kansas City Junior College. 

The only state board member is 
Don Petry by virtue of being chair- 
man from a district organization, 
Northwest Missouri State College, 


the only SNEA district in Missouri 
that is organized. 

Richard Carrigan, National SNEA 
consultant, was the featured speaker 
at the state meeting. 

The following college chapters were 
represented: University of Missouri, 
264 members, 13 delegates; Central 
Missouri State College, 213 members, 
11 delegates; Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, 165 members, 
4 delegates; Lindenwood College, 143 
members, 7 delegates; Northwest Mis- 
souri State College, 138 members, 7 
delegates; Culver-Stockton College, 
59 members (not yet chartered), 3 
delegates; Kansas City Junior Col- 
lege, 53 members, 3 delegates; Joplin 
Junior College, 53 members, 2 dele- 


Every pupil wants to read for pleasure. 





He wants to read about amiable people ‘] f 
like Mr. Carl, about donkeys like ==” 
Mr. Bones, about stagecoaches, and “~/ I\* 

about lively incidents. Every pupil 
also wants to read to become a 


better reader and to enrich his 
understanding and use of words. 


a 
“Every teacher also wants every pupil 





to be a better reader. And she knows 
that this can only be accomplished by 
giving the pupil books that hold his 
attention as well as instruct. They must 


be books rich with child-experience 
stories, with well-drawn characterizations, 
with acticn, with humor, with suspense— 
and, at the same time, must serve 
Bd as the springboard for a planned 
: program of reading development. 





The program must fit the needs of 
«immature, average, and superior pupils. 


It must provide comprehensive reading 
readiness techniques. It must give 
the pupil a solid foundation in all 
the basic reading skills. 


These are the reasons why the 
Alice and Jerry Reading Program continues 
to be the “Nation’s Basic Readers’’ 
44 for Grades | through 6. 


a Shen, 
hanw \ 


ROW. PETERSON AND COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 





gates; Hannibal Junior College, 38 
members, 1 delegate; Southwest Bap- 
tist College, 29 members, 1 delegate; 
Flat River Junior College, 28 mem- 
bers, 1 delegate; Lincoln University, 
27 members, 1 delegate; Missouri 
Valley College, 25 members, 1 dele- 
gate; and Kansas City University, 22 
members, 1 delegate. 


1959-61 COLLEGE 
HANDBOOK AVAILABLE 


Terms of admission, study pro- 
grams, degrees granted, expenses and 
financial aids of 250 colleges are in- 
cluded in the 1959-61 edition of The 
College Handbook. 

Directed primarily to students, par- 
ents and guidance counselors, the 
handbook contains descriptive state- 
ments furnished by the member col- 
leges. 

The current edition contains 600 
pages and may be purchased for $2 
per copy from: The College Entrance 
Examination Board, c/o Educational 
Testing Service, Box 592, Princeton, 
N. J., or Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, 


Education Beyond 
High School 


Statement adopted by the Governor’s 
Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School 
October 21, 1959 


On account of the state’s growing 
need for college trained people and 
on account of an impending large 
increase in the number of high school 
graduates desiring one or more years 
of education beyond the high school, 
the State of Missouri is faced with 
the necessity of building up exceed- 
ingly large enrollments in the present 
institutions of higher education, or of 
developing additional colleges, or a 
combination of these means. 

The Governor’s Committee on Edu- 
cation beyond the High School rec- 
ommends a revised and expanded 
state junior college structure which 
would: 

1. provide for a degree of state 
control sufficient to insure financial 
economy and educational efficiency 

2. control the location of new junior 
colleges so that the number of stu- 
dents will be adequate, the tax sup- 
port base will be sufficient without 
encroaching on the support needed 
for elementary and secondary schools, 
and so that such new junior colleges 
will not interfere with existing pub- 
lic and private colleges providing 
similar services in nearby areas 

3. make use of the currently em- 
ployed agencies and procedures to 
assure appropriate standards in re- 
spect to plant facilities, financial 
structure, curricula, faculty, equip- 
ment, and related matters 

4. provide for state approved pub- 
lic junior colleges, state financial as- 
sistance at least equal, on a per pupil 
basis, to that provided for secondary 
schools. 
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Top TV Production 
Highlights Schools 


A hard-hitting hour-long TV 
drama with a cast of stars and a 
No. 1 dramatist which pulls no 
punches on the issue of public 
school sup port—is scheduled to 
come true. NBC-TV will televise 
on Sunday, January 31, 1960 from 
7 to 8 p.m. The Secret of Freedom 
by Archibald MacLeish (Pulitzer 
prize winner, author of the Broad- 
way hit play J. B.). Heading the 
cast of stars: Kim Hunter, Tony 
Randall, and Thomas Mitchell. 

It’s the story of the deep im- 
plications for continued U. S. de- 
mocracy when people are lethargic 
about maintaining good schools for 
the young generation. The project 
has been in the works for two 
years. There is no doubt that 
Author MacLeish is an angry man 
as he surveys complacency by so- 
called “good citizens’ about the 
value of education. The story line 
deals with a town which has turned 
down a school bond issue and cen- 
ters about a young couple. The 
wife (Kim Hunter) is hurt by the 
community rejection; her anger is 
focused upon the unthinking citi- 
zenry which includes Husband 
Tony Randall. 

You should not pass up this op- 
portunity to arouse interest in your 
community, so the largest possible 
audience will see this $100,000 TV 
drama. 

Try your hand at devising ways 
and means of calling this top fea- 
ture to the attention of your entire 
school district. Be sure to contact 
your NBC station to see if it has 
scheduled this production. If not, 
urge them to do so. 











COMMUNITY TEACHERS 
PLAN WORKSHOP JAN. 28 


“The Improvement of Instruction” 
will be the topic of a half-day work- 
shop for all community teachers, Jan. 
28, at Rolla sponsored by the Com- 
munity Teachers Association accord- 
ing to Forrest H. O’Neal, Chairman. 

The workshop will be the first in 
several years for the association and 
it is the opinion of many community 
teachers that jf this is a success one 
will be held each year. 

One major speaker on the main 
topic will speak and then the teach- 
ers will break up into groups to have 
seminar-type discussions with demon- 
strations in various classrooms. Each 
group will be directed by an expert 
in that subject matter field. 

The following fields are planned 
to be discussed in the seminars: art, 
audio visual aids, business education, 
English and speech, social studies, 
elementary education, guidance and 
counseling, health, physical education 
and recreation, home economics, in- 
dustrial arts, kindergarten, libraries, 
mathematics, modern languages, mu- 
sic, science and school administration. 
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KANSAS CITY TEACHER 
CO-AUTHORS TEXTBOOK 

Merle H. Shearer, science teacher 
at Westport High School in Kansas 
City, is co-author of “The Earth and 
Its Resources,” a textbook for classes 
studying earth science or physical 
geography. Mr. Shearer is author 
of a laboratory manual that accom- 


book 

Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., the textbook came out in 
the third edition this year. The first 
edition was published in 1941 and 
the second edition in 1948 

Mr. Shearer is a 1916 graduate of 
the University of Missouri and re- 
ceived his M.S. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


panies the third edition of the text- 
Missoula, Mont. 


Hl U I Member N.A.T.A. 


45 Years’ Placement Service 


ALASKA, HAWAII, FOREIGN 
ALL WESTERN STATES 
Opportunities Unlimited. 


Western Certification Booklet with 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. Register Now! 
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2 the kinds of norms 





you have: 


Norms soundly based 
1 on carefully controlled 
nationwide testing: 


y] Varieties of norms to 
meet all needs: 


Sam M. Spees, Missouri 
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How One CTA 
Promoted Legislation 


The Lindbergh Community Teachers 
Association invited Thomas B. Curtis, 
U. S. Representative in Congress from 
Missouri, State Senators Hartwell 
Crain and E. Gary Davidson, and 
State Representative Albert M. Bailey 
to speak to the group on Nov. 2 
using the subject “Educational Legis- 
lation.” 

This is certainly a constructive way 
to promote programs of state and 
national legislation. 

It gives politicians an opportunity 
to meet their constituents and their 
constituents an opportunity to dis- 


cuss with them their points of view. 

State Representative Bailey as- 
serted, “Unless we hear from the 
people who know what they want, 
legislation becomes confused.” 

State Senator E. Gary Davidson 
urged teachers to reach the people. 
“Let them know the needs; let them 
know how much better things could 
be particularly through its schools 
which are given so little in a state 
having so much.” 

Senator Crain assured the audience 
that funds are lacking and an in- 
crease in the sales tax is inevitable. 
“If we are going to finance the 
schools, we are going to have an in- 
crease in the tax. The people, there- 
fore, need to develop a willingness to 





TALES TO READ, Primer 





TALES 
TO READ 








oP RL: 


Outstanding Features: 


V Carefully Controlled Vocabulary 

V Interesting stories—suspense, action, plot 
V Beautiful full-color illustrations 

V Complete Teachers’ Manuals 





LAIDLAW (68 BROTHERS 


takes pride in presenting a 
new series of Co-Basal Readers... 


GATEWAYS TO READING TREASURES 






Your LAIDLAW Representatives 
William Furkin 
C. E. Keltner 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


STORIES TO REMEMBER, Book 1 
7 





STORIES 
REMEMBER 








DOORWAYS TO ADVENTURE, Book 3 











DOORWAYS 
ADVENTURE 








RIVER FOREST SUMMIT 
PALO ALTO DALLAS 
ATLANTA 








40 





support the proposals and this is best 
encouraged by educating them of the 
needs.” 

Every community teachers associa- 
tion in the state might well ask its 
representative in the Missouri Gen- 
eral Assembly and in our National 
Congress to meet with them at least 
once each year to discuss educational 
problems. 


SALARY SCHOOL 

Robert W. McLain, consultant on 
teacher salaries of the NEA, will con- 
duct a salary school Feb. 8-12 in 
Kansas City. Mary Hazel Powell is 
president of the Kansas City Teach- 
ers Club. 





Russell Welsh, principal of Clinton 
Senior High, presents a gift to Miss 
Adah Peckenpaugh from the Clinton 
Community Teachers Association. 
Miss Peckenpaugh, newly-elected first 
vice-president of the MSTA, teaches 
English at Clinton Senior High. 


CLINTON TEACHERS HONOR 
MISS ADAH PECKENPAUGH 


Miss Adah Peckenpaugh, who was 
elected first vice-president of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association No- 
vember 4 in St. Louis, was honored 
at a tea November 17 sponsored by 
the Clinton Community Teachers As- 
sociation. Miss Peckenpaugh is an 
English teacher in the Clinton Senior 
High School. 

Mrs. Dorothy Brown, president of 
the Clinton teachers, gave the wel- 
come and presented Russell Welsh, 
principal of Clinton Senior High, who 
paid tribute to Miss Peckenpaugh. 
He presented a gift from the local as- 
sociation to her. 

Miss Peckenpaugh thanked the as- 
sociation and its members for help- 
ing make her election possible and 
Superintendent Lewis Shultz and 
members of the Clinton board of edu- 
cation for allowing her time off. 

After the program, the group went 
to the home economic rooms where 
Miss Ella Dean and Mary Butcher, 
home economics teachers in Senior 
and Junior High had arranged the tea 
table. Mrs. Ada Reynolds and Mrs. 
Beulah McFarland served. 

Special guests were retired teach- 
ers from the Clinton school system, 
members of the board of education 
and members of Miss Peckenpaugh’s 
family, her mother, Mrs. John Peck- 
enpaugh, her sister-in-law, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Peckenpaugh, and a niece, Char- 
min Peckenpaugh. 
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SPRINGFIELD OFFERS 
LIVE PROGRAMS DURING 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The Springfield Community Teach- 
ers Association offered live programs 
to Parent-Teacher Associations and 
other organizations in Springfield in 
observance of American Education 
Week, Nov. 8-14 

The observance of American Edu- 
cation Week was extended through- 
out the entire month of November 
this year in Springfield to allow more 
organizations to take advaniage of 
the unusual program offerings 

Included among the topics dis- 
cussed by the roster of outstanding 
speakers for the observance were 
“Thirty-five Ways to Help Your Child 
(or Grandchild) Learn More at 
School,” “What You Don’t Know 


About Teachers,” “Learning to Get 


Along With the People Next Door,” 


“Si! Another 


Schoolers!” and others 





The classroom teachers we placed 
last year received starting salaries 
ranging up to $9100. 

Ask us for our enrollment form. 
Member N.A.T.A. 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago, Il. 








Language for Grade 








REVISED 
TRANSPORTATION 
RECORDS 


Our TRANSPORTATION RECORD FOR 
MISSOURI SCHOOLS has been revised 
to conform with current Lows of Mis 
souri relating to School Bus Transpor 
tation. The record also has been en 
larged to 64 pages, providing space 
for recording 285 school passengers to 
gether with schedules for 6 buses, rec 
ords for bus operation expenses, perti 
nent excerpts from Laws of Missouri and 
copies of forms required by the State 
Board of Education. The attendance rec 
ord contains 5 weeks per month so that 
attendance can be kept on either a 


school month or calendar month basis 


Other TRANSPORTATION RECORDS avail 
able include Missouri Concise Transpor 
tation Record for use of teacher as room 
transportation record, Drivers Daily Ab 
sentee Report, Monthly Transportation 
Report, Voucher Jackets and Files 


MODEL PUBLISHING AND 
SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


1602-08 Hodiamont Ave 
St. Lovis 12, Mo 


Member of N.S.S.E.A 
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with Heath texts... 
for instance 
LEARNING TO 


USE ARITHMETIC 
FOR GRADES 1-8 


Gunderson, Hollister, 
Rondall, Urbancek, 
Wren, Wrightstone 


D. C. HEATH and Company 
1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
Representatives: 
Hubert Gramstad 
M. L. Ward 
















Superior Design, 
\ Construction and 
PERFORMANCE 


7 
/ tar greater 
* strength and 
SAFETY! 


NVFRICAN 
Apphoved 


AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 





AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE Co. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


PARK, PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SWIMMIN 


POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 








Concept Development In Arithmetic 


(Continued from page 33) 








This line can represent the 8 yards of ribbon. 


0 1 2 3 


RASS SSS 








Each of the 8 units is divided into thirds. 


| divisor. 


| each of the eight units into thirds. 


Now by the process of counting, 


the child can discover how 
2/3’s are 


many 
in 8. Pupil discovery is 
teachers 


another area which 


fail to 


many 


recognize as one of impor- 


tance. 


The next step is to divide 


number is divided by a larger num- 
ber, the quotient is less than 1. 
These 


stood more 


principles can be under- 
fully by the 


giving him sufficient background of 


student by 


understanding before introducing the 


process. This can be demonstrated 


to the class by developing with them 


1 23 4 8 ¥ 10 Il 12 
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This will help determine how many 2/3’s are in 8 


12 2/3’s in 8. He 


12 pieces of ribbon. 


There are can get 


Finally, in such a difficult process 
as division of fractions, meaning im- 
plies that a student should be able to 
ascertain whether or not an answer 
In the example 8 ~ 2/3, 
The student 
should know that this answer is sensi- 


is sensible. 


the quotient is 12. 


ble because he can reason by a rather 
that 8 
divided by 2 is 16 and 8 divided by 
1 is 8. Since the divisor 2 


simple process. He knows 
eS = 
3 is larger 
than 2 but less than 1, the quotient 
must be less than 16 but greater than 
The answer 12 is within this range 
and is thus a reasonable answer. 
When a fraction is divided by a 
checked 


follow- 


fraction the answer can be 


to see if it is sensible by the 
ing three generalizations which uppet 
students should be able 
When a 
itself the 


When a larger number is divided 


grade to un- 


derstand: (1 number is 
divided by 
(2 


quotient is 1. 


by a smaller number, the quotient is 


greater than 1. (3) When a smallet 


a chart similar to this one: 


6X 4=24 6+ 4 1'/y 
6X 2 =12 6+ 2 3 
6X1 6 6+ 1 6 
sxm%= 3 6+ %=12 
6X 1% 67>%=24 


Meaning in arithmetic does not 
rationalization and no 
but rather that there 
a minimum of mec 
When a 


algorism is performed me- 


imply “all 
mechanization,” 
should be hanical 
type operations. 
difficult 
chanically, 


part of a 
such as inverting the di- 

rational 
After the 
child has used a mechanical proce- 


visor and multiplying, a 


check should be applied. 


dure it is important to determine 
whether or not his answer is sensible. 


If he 


cepts of the division of fractions (and 


understands these basic con- 


he will only if his teacher has gone 


out of her way to discover these 
things for herself and then impart 
them to her class) then and only 


then will he have complete know!l- 


edge of the process, but a method of 


proving why he is right. 
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TEACHERS NEED GOOD 
WORKING CONDITIONS 
FOR QUALITY EDUCATION 

Desirable working conditions are a 
prerequisite for quality education a 
new book, “Conditions of Work for 
Quality Education,” points out be- 
cause undesirable conditions lead 
young teachers to leave the profes- 
sion. 

The book, published by the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
is the product of a year-long study, 
based on analysis of nearly 1,000 
policy handbooks from school sys- 
tems throughout the country and on 


RE 


replies to a questionnaire sent to a 
sampling of about 7,000 NEA mem- 
bers. 

Five categories of desirable work- 
ing conditions are described in the 
book: (1) The right to professional 
status, (2) The right to adequate 
time and means, (3) The right to fair 
treatment, (4) The right to good 
leadership, and (5) The right to se- 
curity. 

Single copies of the book may be 
obtained for $1 from the Department 
of Classroom Teachers, NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 








FROM 


By Arthur E. Jordan 





HE atmosphere was electric. 

Tension rose as the hour ap- 
proached. Eons had _ seemingly 
passed, but the climax was near. 
Conflict, challenge, charge, counter 
attack! 
experienced these intense forms of 
Indoctrination, 


For months each of us had 
social interaction. 


control, submission, conformation! 
Exposure to these had completely 
realigned our personalities. 

Was today’s triumphant proces- 
sion to be the proud culmination of 
their backbreaking toil? Were we 
to be displayed as products of their 
unceasing efforts? Was this what 
they wanted? Were we ready? Were 
we really prepared? They appeared 
confident enough, but each of us 
approached this dramatic form of 
human sacrifice with mountainous 
apprehension. 

We were humble, but we were 
scared. We were assembled for the 
final ordeal, awaiting the fatal com- 
mand. But beyond that invisible im- 
penetrable wall they sat. They and 
their followers. Why didn’t it start? 
One 


salient fact consoled us. This was not 


It was almost unbearable. 
the first time this had happened. 
Others had preceded us . . . and had 
survived! 

Each of us reviewed silently the 
events in our lives leading up to this 
momentous occasion for them. Home 
prominently overshadowed all. To 
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be young again! Mom’s protection 
and guidance through those years 
became conspicuous by its absence. 
We had been thrust into the world 
of people and compelled to succeed 
on our own merits. Would this sanc- 
tuary be eternally denied us? How 
Even Zip, 


my silent friend and confidant, only 


could they be so cruel! 


a dog, but loyal, would not be al- 
lowed to witness my fate. 

We were all united momentarily by 
the unique tie of our aloneness. Un- 
til now we had never known the 
feeling of dependence on our peers. 
But today it was becoming firmly, 
deeply, securely impressed upon our 
minds. Perhaps this was the realiza- 
tion toward which we had applied 
ourselves these many days. If this 
be true, perhaps our efforts had not 
been in vain. At least there is virtue 
in understanding. And now we were 
finding out why. We were becom- 
ing part of society. A new genera- 
tion with unlimited potential. The 
groundwork was laid. The founda- 
tion had begun. We were ready. 

Music abruptly erased the thoughts 
from our meditation. We all re- 
sponded conditionally because we 


Noth- 


could 


were well trained and drilled. 


ing, well hardly anything, 
spoil the next few minutes. In that 
time we would all have made that 
important advancement from Kin- 
dergarten to First Grade, and they, 
our teachers and parents would be 
This was Kin- 


awfully proud. 


dergarten Graduation 








Catt ve Whiting 


1959 Revised Edition 
By F. E. Wolverton 


Attention, English teachers! 

Here is a new approach to teaching 
writing—16 chapters on TV & Radio 
Magazine, Plays, Short Stories, and many 
more. Order your copies for next semes 
ter. Price $2.45 net. 


The Missouri Citizen 
1960 Revised Edition 


By Robert F. Karsch: Teachers need ma- 
terial on Missouri to comply with the law 
and the requirements of a new elementary 
curriculum written on a sixth grade level 

Part 1, The Missouri Story (History) 

Part 2, Missouri Institutions 

Part 3, Our Constitution 
Discussion questions and suggested activ 
ities at the end of each chapter. Over 
400 pages, more than 100 historical 
scenic, and industrial illustrations, mod 
ern large type and easy to read. Cloth 
bound textbook edition net $3.25 
Teacher's Manual available. Ask for the 
Tests Form A & B. 10 cents each 


State Publishing Co., Inc. 


5802 Helen Ave 
St. Lovis 21, Missouri 
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11, 12 and 13 COUNTRIES 


Departures Weekly from New York 
March thru November 





QUEEN MARY e QUEEN ELIZABETH 
S.S. UNITED STATES @ 5.5. STATENDAM 
EMPRESS of BRITAIN @ 5S.S. MAASDAM 

S.S.FLANDRE e S$.S. HANSEATIC 

PAN AMERICAN JETS @ BOAC JETS 











ALL FIRST CLASS IN EUROPE—European Grand 
Tour visiting England, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg 
Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy 
French Riviera, Monte Carlo, France. Also, tours in 
cluding Ireland, Scotland and Wales and 3 WEEK AIR 
TOURS Available. Special Tours to Passion Play in 
Oberammergau and Several Tours Featuring O'ympic 
Games in Rome. PERSONALLY ESCORTED—ALL 
EXPENSE including round trip tourist steamship or 
economy air fare. Later return if desired. Tours limited 
to 44 members. Early reservations necessary. SEF 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or write for Free Bookle’ 46-8 


MEDITERRANEAN Cruise and Tour 
of North Africa and Southern Europe on American 
Export Lines, from $1,098. If interested, write for 
Free Booklet No. 46-4 








CARAVAN TOURS, INC. 
220 S. State St. « Chicago 4, ill 
Please send Free European Booklet No 46-8 


Nome 





Address 
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Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside , 
and cities of Russia in a F 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 
through October, 1960. 






Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 
Europe and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sightsee- 
ing plus free time. Ask your travel agent 
for details or write Melva A. Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maupintour 
i 





FREE FILM 


For Civic Clubs, P.T.A., 
Lay and C.T.A. Meetings: 


Right Angle 
And Gladly Teach 
It's Up to Congress 
Crowded Out 
Satellites, Schools and Survival! 
Education 1957 
Not By Chance 
Section Sixteen 
A Desk for Billie 
A State, A People and 
Their Schools 
Mike Makes His Mark 
Freedom to Learn 
Skippy and the 3 R's 
Fire In Their Learning 
The Teacher 
Secure the Blessings 
Schools March On 
The Stay In 
Who Will Teach Your Child? 
Education for Democracy 
The Sixth Chair 
What Greater Gift 
Pop Rings the Be!l 
New Tools for Learning 
Design of American Pub. Ed. 
The School and the Community 


For Professional Meetings: 


No Teacher Alone 
The Drop Out 
M.S.T.A. At Work (Slides) 


Bunker Hill Resort (slides) 


Specify date to be used. Only cost is 
for return postage. Write for list of edu- 
cational recordings and radio programs. 


Mo. State Teachers Assn. 


Columbia, Missouri 








School and Community’s advertisers 
offer many interesting ideas for the 
teacher who watches for them. Some 
of the advertisers offer material for 
which you must write directly to the 
company. Other material you may 
secure by using the convenient coupon 
below. Your name will be passed on 
to the advertisers, who will send you 
the material. 

82. Sweet Set-Up shows how stu- 
dents or PTA can make money this 
spring for class trips, memorials, 
equipment, etc., with sale of pecan 
candies in boxes “personalized’’ with 
picture of school group. (Stuckey’s, 
Inc.) 

83. Brochure, illustrated, gives itin- 
eraries of 11, 12 and 13 European 
country tours, with sailings from 
New York in January and February 
and weekly tours from March through 
November. (Caravan Tours, Inc.) 

84. Order form for free aviation 
education teaching aids. (United Air 
Lines ) 

85. Sunshine Holidays folder on 
California, Reno, Las Vegas. (United 
Air Lines) 

86. Hawaiian Vacation 
(United Air Lines) 

3. Samples of cut-out letters for use 
on bulletin boards, signs, posters and 
other uses. (Mutual Aids) 

7. Literature with information about 
the Mason Protected Fund Raising 
plan for schools and school groups. 
(Mason Candies, Inc.) 

16. Facts about writing short para- 
graphs for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

18. Dictionary of Geographical 
Words, a wall chart defining, and il- 
lustrating in full color, terms chil- 
dren need to know to read maps in- 
telligently. (Follett Publishing Co.) 

30. The Wonderful World of Sound, 


folder. 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


number circled. 


Name 

Subject 

School Name 

School Street Address 
City 


Enrollment: Boys 





SEND FOR THESE NEW IDEAS- Use This Coupon! 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity 
desired where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each 


82. 83. 84. 85. 86. 3. 7. 16. 


Available only in the United States of America. 


a catalog of records made up of jazz, 
blues, folk songs, children’s songs, 
off-beat sounds. Features the world’s 
largest collection of authentic folk 
music on Longplay Records. (Folk- 
ways Records) 

39. Webster Number Line, a special 
teaching device which can be used 
by teachers to clearly show pupils all 
the basic arithmetic steps: addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and di- 
vision. It is designed to be tacked 
or taped above the Chalkboard and 
is a perfect device for helping teach- 
ers lead boys and girls to see that 
arithmetic has meaning and is actu- 
ally challenging and enjoyable. (Web- 
ster Publishing Company) 

58. Russia by Motorcoach, a folder 
describing a 17-day program of travel- 
ing overland between Helsinki, Mos- 
cow and Warsaw. Shows complete 
itinerary, offering a choice of 36 dif- 
ferent departure dates. (Maupintour) 

63. Brochure on a different kind of 
tour through Europe and a corner 
of Africa. Describes itinerary and 
gives costs for 20 countries in 70 days, 
summer 1960. (Europe Summer 
Tours) 

72. Cultural Travel Program ex- 
plains how to make a foreign trip 
more interesting and worthwhile. In- 
dicate personal interests as to type 
of trip desired. (The Cultural Travel 
Center) 

74. Folders. Well illustrated and 
with complete itineraries for tours 
Around the World, Pacific Circle, 
Africa and Holy Land. Indicate your 
specific interest. (Sita) 

77. Folder which outlines courses 
offered in Summer School at Guada- 
lajara, Mexico, accredited program of 
the University of Arizona. (Prof. Juan 
B. Rael) 





Available in 
school year of 
1959-60 only 


18. 30. 39. 


58. 63. 72. 74. 77 


Grade 


State Missouri 


Girls 
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UNITED NATIONS 
SPEAKERS AVAILABLE 
A speakers’ service for the United 
Nations has been organized according 
to Mrs. L. J. Bowker of Kansas City. 
According to Mrs. Bowker the pur- 
pose of the speakers’ service is to 
provide to schools and civic organiza- 
tions throughout the midwest area 
speakers who are prepared to give 
timely and well informed talks on 
subjects related to the United Nations. 


A panel of more than 50 speakers 
is now available for talks on such 
topics as the general structure and 
operation of the UN, the functions of 
the World Bank and the International 
Court of Justice, and the activities of 
the specialized agencies of the UN. 

Those who desire to use this service 
may write the office at Temple Build- 
ing, Suite 410, Kansas City 6, Mis- 
souri, or call Victor 2-8059, Kansas 
City. 


LATIN 


(Continued from page 25) 


credit. Thus, it will be possible for 
them to earn as many as five units 
of Latin by the time they complete 


high school. 


Clayton is revising its curriculum 
so that eighteen credits will eventual- 
ly be required of all students. To 
prevent a student from selecting the 
easier subjects, academic honors will 
be given to those who have with dis- 
tinction completed courses in math, 
science and languages. These stu- 
dents will be required to have twenty 


units. 


This year Latin classes are sep- 


arated into honors, average, and 
terminal groups. The honors group 
is given an enriched course and is 
required to take three (and prefer- 
ably four) years of one language 
and, if a major in language, will 
take two, and preferably, three of 
another. The average group may do 
the same but must take at least three 
years of one language. For the 
terminal group, two years will be ex- 
pected; but some may be given a 
carefully prepared, one-year course 
for which they would get credit as 
an elective—-a much more valuabl 
course from a cultural and, I might 
even add, practical standpoint, than 


many electives now offered. 


We are installing a 24-booth lan- 
guage laboratory to be used by the 
ANU 


ARY 1960 


French, Spanish and Latin classes 
Thus, by use of tapes on which are 
drills, explana- 


recorded repeated 


tions, examples, and readings in 
these languages, the period of in- 


struction can be extended. 


Such a program as this type puts 
added responsibility upon its teach- 
ers. It is more than a responsibility; 
it is an opportunity and a privilege. 
For with 


fine graduate 


laboratories, visual aids, 


schools available to 
keep us on our enthusiastic toes, with 
administrators to encourage and a 
public that no longer believes in the 
old idea, “If it bakes no bread, it is 
of no value,” we should do such a 
fine job of teaching Latin that more 
and more eager classicists will be 
leaving our high schools to continue 
these studies in colleges and uni- 


versities. 


TREES 


(Continued from page 32) 


from Teacher. But fourth and fifth 


eraders are old enough to begin 
working as teams provided they are 
well supervised afield. Students 
above the fifth grade, if properly 
motivated and organized, can ap- 
proach tree-planting as a game to 
see which team can plant the most 
seedlings in a given period of time. 
They should also approach it as an 


act of conservation. 


Large scale planting activities are 
not often advisable on school prop- 
erties where the seedlings may even- 
tually be crowded out by new build- 
ings or by expanded playgrounds. 
Nor should they be attempted where 
grass mowing operations or livestock 
of any sort may be allowed to dam- 
age them. Tree seedlings may show 
scant growth during the first two 
years anyway, so they need all the 


protection that can be afforded. 


On the other hand we should not 


be too timid to promote student 


planting projects if their greatest 
value is to be an educational one. 
All youngsters need to participate in 
constructive activities if they are to 
develop a positive attitude toward 
their community and toward the na- 


tural resources which sustain it. 


Sponsored by 
your MSTA 


Horace Mann 

Mutual Insurance Company 
offers cheaper rates because 
teachers are good risks. 

A Company of the teachers, 
by the teachers, 

for the teachers. 

Protects you under 

Financial Responsibility Law. 


MAIL FOR RATE QUOTATION 


fot ee ee ee eee eee 


Horace Mann Mutual Ins. Co. 


c/o Missouri State 


Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 


Make Year 


Cyl Mode! 


(Savoy, Bel Air, Custom) 


Body Type 


(2 Dr., Hardtop) 


° 


Any Male drivers under 21 
Over 65? Any physical im 


pairments? 

What percent do male drivers 
under 21 use auto? 

Do you or your spouse use car in 
occupation other than ‘to and from 
work? Married? 

Involved in serious accident in last 


five years? Has auto in- 


surance ever been cancelled or re- 
fused you or any of your house- 


hold? 


Name 


School 


Home address 


Current M.S.T.A 


eee ee, 


member 
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Four Star * * * * Invitation 


4A. Constellation Tours—1960 
Europe - Africa - Russia - Japan 
- Round World, with 
DOCTORS: Melby, Michigan State ® 
Brickman N.Y.U. ® Rogers, Neb. Wes. 
U. @ Bach, U. of Iowa ® Bell, Mo. 
Teachers @ Lerner, Pa. Hos. ® Be- 
thureen, Conn. Col. ® Houston, N. J. 
Teachers @ Fr. March, Dallas U. ® 
Beall, U. Wyo. ® Bauman ® Cassell 
® American University, Wash. ® 
Jackie Robinson ® Lou Little ® Ste- 
phen Streeter @ Blaine Ronne, Wyo. 
@ Maxwell, Cal. ® Dorsey, Harvard 
® Evans, Coe, Iowa. 


Write for colorful brochures 
CULTURAL TRAVEL CENTER 
—SUBURBAN OFFICE 
11-19 River Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 
SWarthmore 6-1907 








Everything for the Stage 
Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting 
Auditorium Window Draperies 
GREAT WESTERN 
STAGE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1324 Grand, Kansas City 6, Mo. 








FILMSTRIPS 
for 
Your N.D.E.A. List 
Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Gen. Sc 
Spanish, French (With records) 
Write for Catalog or Demonstration 
J. W. WELSH FILM SERVICE 
Rt. 9, Box 747, Springfield, Mo. 








RAISE MONEY... 


school projects . . . Easy . . . Dignified. 
No Investment — No Risk 
For ‘‘no-obligation" information write: 
STM, Mason Candies, Box 549 
Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 








Official State Flag 


Beautiful Missouri flags are 
available for your school. Dis- 
play them in your auditorium, 
in parades and for special oc- 
casions. 


Cotton $14.00 

Taffeta $29.00 

Nylon $40.00 
All are 3’ x 5’ 


Send orders to: 


Missouri State 
Teachers Association 


Columbia, Missouri 
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Members of the Ruskin High School Golden Eagle Band marched in the annual 


Tournament of Roses Parade on New Year’s Day down the main street of 
Pasadena, Calif. The 80-member group was one of five out of state bands 


playing in the parade. 


RUSKIN BAND MARCHES 
IN TOURNAMENT OF ROSES 


The Ruskin High School Golden 
Eagle Band traveled to Pasadena, 
California, and participated in the 
annual Tournament of Roses Parade 
January 1. The band received its in- 
vitation last May and worked to raise 
the necessary funds for the trip. The 
band was one of five out of state 
high school bands participating in the 
parade according to Principal Blaine 
E. Steck who furnished this account. 

The band directed by Kenneth 
Seward and his wife, Nancy, consists 
of 80 bandsmen and four majorettes, 
led by Drum Major Jim Billman. The 
band is uniformed in military-dress 
style, with royal blue coats and grey 
trousers. 

It has received many first division 
ratings but this is the first time the 
band has participated in an event of 
such national importance. 

The move to get the invitation to 
the Rose Parade came from the citi- 
zens of the community. Responsible 
for the drive and organizing the 
Tournament of Roses Committee was 
Norvin Roach who conceived the idea 
last New Year’s Day while viewing 
the parade on television. Oddly 
enough, Roach does not have any 
children in school but has a sense 
of community interest and pride that 
is outstanding. 

Roach and his committee spear- 
headed a drive to raise $14,500 for 
equipment, transportation, hotel, and 
bus expenses for the trip. All mem- 
bers of the band contributed $25. 
Some of the projects were concerts, 
a house-to-house canvass, auctions, 


square dances, benefit rodeos and 
bake sales. 

The band left Kansas City Decem- 
ber 26 and returned January 3. They 
played a concert at Disneyland where 
they were guests for a day. The 
highlight of the trip was participating 
in the Tournament of Roses Parade, 
labeled by many as “the greatest 
show on earth.” 


NORTHWEST MO. STATE 
COLLEGE SNEA CHAPTER 
REACHES 138 MEMBERS 


Since the Student NEA was founded 
at Northwest Missouri State College 
in Maryville in 1955 with only 28 
members, the chapter has grown to 
138 members. 

The chapter sent only one delegate 
to the state convention in St. Louis 
that year and in 1959 sent seven 
delegates. 

The chapter, named the John 
Dewey Chapter, was founded under 
the leadership of Dr. Wanda Walker 
in 1955 as a professional organization 
open to both elementary and sec- 
ondary education majors 

In 1956, the chapter consisted of 
38 members and two delegates were 
sent to the state convention in Kansas 
City. Fifty-five students were mem- 
bers in 1957-58 and two delegates 
were sent to the state convention in 
St. Louis. In 1958-59, 120 members 
were in the chapter and six delegates 
went to the state convention in Kan- 
sas City, accompanied by 34 mem- 
bers. 

The chapter has held a conference 
for FTA members every year and an 
annual tour to surrounding communi- 
ties in April. 
SCHOOL 
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By Winifred Wood 
Canton 


WO summers ago while making 

plans for a new school year, | 
decided I'd try to raise my standard 
of teaching. I read everything | 
could find in newspapers and mag- 
azines on the subject of education. 
Then one day I reviewed a book fon 
a church about devotions: 
and, from that little book, I found 
what I thought might help me with 


group 


my school work. 
When the first 

came that fall, I arose about 15 min- 

utes earlier than I would have other- 


school morning 


wise, opened a church magazine (one 
like all denominations furnish their 
members) and turned to the planned 
Bible 
that day. 
votion by myself seemed a strange 


reading and meditation for 


To have a morning de- 
thing to do. I continued each morn- 
ing, however, for the rest of the year. 
Each morning I prepared myself just 

little better for the task that lay 
ahead. 

Because of some of the disappoint- 
ing conditions of our country today, 
because our school children will be 
in closer contact in the years to come 
with people of other lands, and be- 
cause our way of life will continue 
to be challenged by other peoples, we 
are going to need a strong spiritual 
background to train children to meet 


these conditions and challenges. 






eeee ew eenn 


Teaching 


Our schools need teachers who 
know how to cleanse their hearts of 
jealousies and thoughtless criticisms, 
teachers who can forgive some of the 
unkind things children do and still 
continue to love and help them, 
teachers who cooperate instead of 
each other, and 


compete against 


teachers who see the value of elim- 
inating unnecessary outside activities 
in order to be alert and strong for 
their school day. Our superintend- 
ents need to study more carefully the 
individual teacher’s load and make 
plans far enough ahead to save a lot 


A half 


hour of outdoor recreation each day 


of unnecessary wasted energy. 


for each teacher would improve at- 
titudes and teaching ability. 
Children need to be trained to de- 
velop a thoughtful and helpful at- 
There 


with a 


titude toward their classmates. 


would be nothing wrong 
bright child giving some of his extra 
time to a little boy or girl who found 
learning more difficult. There would 


be nothing wrong with his doing 
something in the line of missionary 
work for his community or even for 
children in other lands 

As a final thought 


Bible study (especially a study of the 


it is regular 


life and works of the greatest Teach- 
er who ever lived) and a willingness 
to be guided by the Spirit, that will 


help lift our teaching to the summit. 





M.U. PRESS PRINTS 
BOOK ON MAMMALS 


“The Wild Mammals of Missouri,” 
which went on sale at bookstores 
early in December, inaugurated the 
winter season for the University of 
Missouri Press. 

Written by Charles W. and Eliza- 
beth Reeder Schwartz, widely known 
writers and biologists on the staff 
of the Missouri Conservation Com- 
mission, the book bridges the gap be- 
tween specialized scientific studies 
and popular handbooks, making sig- 
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nificant information available to wild- 
life enthusiasts of all ages. 

Orders for the book, which is spon- 
sored jointly by the University of 
Missouri Press and the Missouri Con- 
servation Commission, are now being 
accepted at the University Press of- 
fices, 2 Lathrop Hall, Columbia. The 
350-page volume is priced at $5.95. 
Enriched by almost 400 illustrations 
by Charles Schwartz, one of Ameri- 
ca’s most distinguished wildlife art- 
ists, the book includes 56 full page 
plates showing the animals in their 
natural habitats. 










for the Young 
of All Ages 


we 


Pt re Travel Agent STUOENT TOURS “ 


332 So. Mich, Ave.| focsoncu ee bey tomvenn 
$a FA HA7-2557 L** . 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
World's Leading Producer of Authentic 


Folk Music on Records 
including THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which 
contains an unusual selection of the music of more 
than 400 peoples, recorded on location by native 
orchestras and local groups; each Long Play Record 
is accompanied by extensive notes by famous co 
lectors and recognized authorities. And the famous 
SONGS TO GROW OWN series for children AN 
THOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC 
INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE and LITERATURE series 
For complete catalogue write to 
FOLKWAYS RESEARCH & SERVICE CORP 
117 West 46th St. New York 36, N. Y 


EUROPE 


We'll = se Scandinavia 
Yugoslavia and Africa A different trip 


10-44 Days $298 
9-18 Days $969 


Stote towers Orr ¢a 




















the young in it » don't want to be herd 
around A ls« hort trips Budget priced 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 Sequoia. Box 8 — Pasadena, California 








GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 
A fully accredited University of Arizona pro 
gram, directed in cooperation with professors 
from Stanford University, University of Coli- 
fornia, ond Guadalajara, it will offer in Gua 
dalajara, Mexico, July 4-Aug. 12, courses in 
art, folklore, geography, history, language, ond 
literature. $240 covers tuition, board and room 

Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, P.O. Box 7227 

Stanford, Calif 


CUT-OUT LETTERS 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


$1 per set. 2° capitals, 180 letters & numbers 
per set; 13%” manuscript, 240 letters per set 
150-4” capitals, $2 per set. Red, black, white 
green, yellow & blue Only one color & size 
per set. Order by mail or write for free sam 
ples C.0.D. is o.k Satisfaction guaranteed 
MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 300 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 














THE WORLD TOUR 


Students June 15-August 


AROUND 
Teachers 
30, 1960 
Cruise Ship ORONSAY Los Angeles to 
London via Orient. Airline London to 
New York. Economy Tour. Total minimum 
rate $1102.40 

INDEPENDENCE TRAVEL SERVICE 
803 West Lexington, Independence, Mo 

Phone CLifton 2-0931 














MAKE MONEY WRITING 


---Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of beginners 
now making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-N, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, ut. 
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Bookmen Are Career Men 


Since the beginning of organized education 
the book has played a most significant role in 
the advancement of civilization. 

Books are as basic a tool to education as the 
plow to farming, transportation to manufactur- 
ing or the gun to the hunter. It remains a con- 
stant challenge for each generation to write, 
adapt, change and add to the store of accumu- 
lated knowledge so essential to our survival and 
progress. 

It is an obvious fact that few industries have 
made any greater improvement in their product 
than has the Book Publishing Industry. Here in 
these United States our books with their most 
legible type, artistic formats, beautiful papers, 
and multi-colored illustrations never cease to be 
a focal point of interest to visitors from abroad. 

Somewhere behind each book there is a sales- 
man, or as he is known today—a Bookman— 
who has contributed in no small degree to our 
‘upward march toward a literate world. 

These men and women are capable _in- 
dividualists. Competition in their field will 
quickly prune out the inept. And yet, you have 
only to visit for a short time with these persons 
around their exhibits or elsewhere to learn of 
their great innate ability for cooperation and 
growth. 

In a period of a few short years from the 
horse and buggy days they have lifted them- 
selves by demonstrated usefulness from book 
peddlers to Bookmen. 

| like to think of them as consultants for that 
is really what they are—sources of reliable in- 
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formation about the best materials available 
for the particular problem you face. It is not 
enough for them to know their books—they must 
also know the latest teaching and educational 
methods. 

Bookmen are career men. College degrees 
are in their background and usually several 
years of educational experience in the teaching 
field. 

They have helped to bring democracy into 
the practice of book selection. For the most part 
the days of one-man domination in the selection 
of books is gone. In its place is a committee 
composed of practicing educators familiar with 
the needs at hand. 

The bookman’s visit is no longer on a high 
pressure basis. It is one that brings you ideas, 
suggestions, job information, current gossip and 
friendship. 

Sure, the bookman will sell you. That is the 
way he makes his living for his family. Fre- 
quently it is that little bit of adroit salesmanship 
that makes you buy, and as a result, boys and 
girls by the thousands will have a chance to 
share and learn from the new materials of our 
age. 

Bookmen have their printed creed to live by. 
Ethics and professional thinking are part and 
parcel of the career Bookman’s code to practice. 

He knows that his job is not finished when the 
sales contract is signed. To see that his product 
is properly used and understood is a part of 
the service. 

Today we salute the Textbook Men of Mis- 
souri as they observe their fortieth year of or- 
ganized progress. 
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Goals me "4 
Spelling = 


I expected it from Webster. . . . re hoe G | 
Ai 


— ee _— 


~ 


“‘The first spelling program that teaches spelling through 
Phonetic and structural groupings IN EVERY GRADE" 


ea 


BASIC 


The only sound and logical way to teach children to spell. BASIC GOALS IN 


SPELLING includes phonetic and structural groupings in every grade . . 
GRADES THRU in every unit! Now, you can give children real spelling POWER. 
Children are taught the proper method of attacking 


1960 EDITION available now. : 
Grade 1 available Spring 1960 new words. They study the word ... pronounce it... think how it 
should be spelled (using sound and structure) ... write the word 


and say it again. Then the word is constantly reviewed 


lhe result: real spelling ability that cannot be 























a hieved with random list memorization ol words 
Plus... added benefits through illustrations that 
teach, handwriting hints, dictionary helps, and 


the new and interesting panels featuring word 
origins and subject words . . . all tied in with 


the phonetic and structural groupings! 


makes spelling fun! 
. makes spe lling skills last a lifetime! 


BASIC GOALS IN SPELLING Grades 1-8 —'Text-workbooks 
{/so {vailable 


BASIC SPELLING GOALS Grades 2-8—Clothbound Texts 


Written by: William Kottmeyer and Kay Ware 
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WEBSTER ~— PUBLISHING OMPANY 
a ee . 
1154 Reco Avenue St. Louis 26, Missouri 
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MISSOURI REPRESENTATIVES: H. NORMAN THOMPSON » P. 0. BOX 3497 - RICHMOND HEIGHTS, MO. + W. J. BREUER - 1200 EAST CATALPA ~ SPRINGFIELD, MO 








. Jack Vincent 
toi North Ellis 


Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


You Are Cordially Invited 


to see the all-new 


CONTEMPORARY SERIES 


of classroom furniture > 
o 
, Brunswick &S 


YOU—YOUR BOARD, TEACHERS AND STAFF are invited to see the 
line that won the acclaim of your colleagues at the recent AASA show in 
Atlantic City. A line that is truly new in concept. New in design. . . function 
... comfort ... durability. 


If you are planning a new school, remodeling older classrooms . . . or just 
interested in keeping abreast of advances in your field . .. we would be happy 
to arrange a full showing at your convenience. 


Comfort molded of LIFETIME FIBERGLASS in 6 beautiful COLORS FOR LEARNING 

















WRITE OR PHONE FOR NEW BRUNSWICK ALL-PRODUCT CATALOG 


CHAPMAN -YOUNG 


LJ 
Niaicheoich iuad 








